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Unquestionably the best value on the market for the money. Lagonda superiority is 
particularly evidenced in the rich, sweet lasting tone qualities of these instruments. The 
artistic designs, beautiful finish, perfect mechanical construction and great durability appeal 
to the economical purchaser. It pays to geta good piano, Buya Lagonda and be satisfied. 
We can sell our high grade pianos at prices lower than others because we have the finest 
equipped piano factory in the world, the most expert workmen and a company organization 
which combines the experience of all branches of the music trade. This special piano 
knowledge makes it possible to cut our manufacturing and selling expenses way down and 
the saving goes to you. 


Save $50 to $100 on Your Piano 


By Taking Advantage of Our Special Introductory Offer 


It will surely pay you to get full particulars of our Special Introductory Offer on our 
high-grade Lagonda Pianos before you decide upon your piano. We make a remarkable 
offer because we want an enthusiastic friend in every city, town and hamlet of this country 
—one who knows and plays the Lagonda Piano. 

We sell on easy monthly payments, covering one, two or three years’ time, and 
take old instrument in exchange, at liberal valuation, as part payment. 

Write today for our Latest Introductory Offer and large illustrated catalog. It will pay 
you. Send now while it’s on your mind. Yes, a postal will do. 

Special Offer — We will mail you FREE a set of three souvenir postal cards of New 
Castle, free from advertising, for a two-cent stamp. Don't miss this offer. 


THE LAGONDA PIANO CO. 
22nd Street and J Avenue, ‘New Castle Ind. 
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of the efficiency of 
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1.00 BOTTLE FREE 
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enclosing 25c. to pay forwarding charges. This 
offer is made to demonstrate the efficiency 
of this remedy. 


Glycozone is absolutely harmless. 

It cleanses the lining membrane of the stom- 
ach and thus subdues inflammation, thus helping 
nature to accomplish a cure. 

GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help you, and 
will not harm you in the least. 


Indorsed and successfully used by leading 
physicians for over 15 years. 
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refrigerator being 


Made of 


has no cracks or crevices to col- 
lect anything and is as easily 
cleaned as a glass dish. 


The system ofinsulation and 
circulation is really marvelous 
in economizing ice, preserving 
food, and preventing the admix- 
ture of various food odors. In 
beauty, durability and service, 
there is no other refrigerator that 
even approaches the Eureka. 

The book on household refrig- 
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A refrigerator made of milk-white glass—inside Book 
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100,000 Wrappers 


Machine No. 27,676, equipped with black, 
indelible inked pad, has used the ORIGINAL 
pads more than TWO YEARS, during which 
time over 100,000 wrappers have been ad- 
dressed, besides handling a heavy  corre- 
geen daily. This r of pads cost $1, 

e same as a good ribbon which will last 
about five weeks. This service on a ribbon 
machine would have required the purchase 
of twenty-one ribbons. Here is a compari- 
son of the saving. 


Net saving ....... $20.00 

Suppose ten machines were used, the say- ‘OLD MEDALS| 
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representing the height 
of perfection silver- 
plate, combining exquisite 
beauty of design with the 
quality that endures, bears 
. the trade mark of the famous 


“1847 


“Silver Plate that Wears”’ 


For three score years this trade 
mark has stood for the best in sil ver- 
plate that money could procure. 
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and take no other kind. 
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Guaranteed under the Pood and Drugs Act 
June 30, 1996 Serial No 108 
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San Francisco’s Wonder Year 


BY PIERRE N. BERINGER 


AS it wisdom that dictated to 

the rugged old pioneers the 

selection of the Phenix as an 
emblem for their beloved city by the 
Golden Gate? Was it prophecy that, fol- 
lowing the old tradition, presumed that 
the offspring should be a better and a 
more glorious bird than its father? Or 
did they but dream, these argonauts, and 
was it fate that decreed that the Phenix 
should typify the city they loved? Four 
times it has burned, and each time it has 
arisen in greater beauty and majesty. The 
cycle is completed, and the scythe of fate 
descended ; the great buildings have fallen 
like chaff, and then out of the ashes the 
new San Francisco has arisen! 

The last trial by fire seemed destined 
to be the worst that could be devised by 
a malignant fate, but out of the resultant 
chaos and disaster has come cleanliness 
and beauty, and again there will arise the 
greater and more beautiful city. Stricken 
as Pompeii or Herculaneum, it bowed not 
its head, and its population did not flee to 
other shores, and away from the skeleton 
of its greatness, but with a courage that 
has never been equaled in this or any 
other land, the population rallied around 


the remains of the great municipality, ~ 


and fanning declining hope into heroic 
action, it began the stupendous task of 
reconstruction. How has it prospered, 
and what is the story of the wonder year? 

The story of the year is written in great 
letters in brick, stone, iron and mortar 


_across a devastated field. The story is 


written in such heroic size that it may be 
read with ease by an expectant and criti- 
cal world. The stress year of San Fran- 
cisco, the Year One of the Energy Cycle, 
the Phenix Year is a wonder year. It 
tells of accomplishments by Titans. It 
glows with the tales of an indomitable 
race that has grappled by this Balboan 
Sea with a problem that baffled the peo- 
ples of all ages, that drove the remaining 
myriads from Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
that finally conquered Troy and destroyed 
many of the ancient and gloried cities of 
Asia, and that had no terrors for the peo- 
ple of the four times destroyed San Fran- 
cisco. Facing a disaster beside which 
the destruction of Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
Troy, Alexandria, London, Chicago and 
Baltimore were but child’s play, San 
Francisco has once again arisen and faces 
the future with an array of achievement 
unequaled in the world’s entire history. 
The Wonder Year it has been indeed. 
We have seen great financial houses that 
have plucked triumph from almost cer- 
tain defeat: we have seen insurance com- 
panies that have found the loyalty of the 
people the ladder of escape from destruc- 
tion; we have seen the merchant who is 
again hopefully and successfully rebuild- 
ing lost fortunes; we have seen the arti- 
san and mechanic at their tasks, working 
to the solution of building a bigger, a 
better and a grander city. We see an in- 
creased amount of commerce, a larger vol- 
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ume of trade and, better than all this, we 
see an unabated courage, a greater deter- 
mination to overcome every obstacle, a 
compelling energy that acknowledges no 
difficulties, and all these we see as the ele- 
ments that will go to make the year that 
is to come the second of the cycle, second 
year of stress, another Wonder Year in 
the accomplishment of what was once 
thought the impossible. 

Did ever any city achieve as much un- 
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its smelters were at hand, and it was but 
a day’s journey to the great machine 


shops of St. Louis, Pittsburg, New York 


or Northern Ohio. It was in the midst 
of a thickly populated country, and its 
calls for help were answered, as far as the 
production of material is concerned, with- 
in twenty-four hours. The delay on the 
delivery of the structural necessities was 
not at any time more than a day or two, 
and always the great Eastern cities that 


Security Savings Bank, Montgomery street, near California. 


der such terrible conditions? In ancient 
times such a revival was not possible, and 
it must be admitted that the rehabilita- 
tion and rebuilding of any of the great 
modern cities presented no parallel in the 
difficulties to be surmounted to those pre- 


sented in the case of San Francisco. 
Chicago was contiguous to large cen- 
ters; it was close to its base of supplies; 


have suffered by fire have been most 
favorably situated. It must be remem- — 
bered that the area destroyed in the 
world’s great conflagrations may in no 
case be compared to the area comprised 
in San Francisco’s fire. 

Inadequate railroad facilities have 
made the reconstruction of San Francisco 
a much harder task than may well be 
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imagined by those who are far away from 
this great ant-hill of activity. Under 
normal accretion, and with the natural 
growth of city and State, and conditions 
obtaining before the fire, three railroads, 
combining each the capacity of the 
Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, could not begin to supply the de- 
mands of this section of country without 
cramping their freight handling facilities. 
So great has been the growth of the State 
at large, so great has been the growth of 
Oakland and the other transbay cities, so 
greatly has San Francisco increased in its 
population that the consequent demands 
on the railroad carrying capacity exceed 


else in the country. We have heard of 
families in Dakota that have perished for 
want of coal; we have heard of others 
that have died of hunger for the lack of 
food, because of location in isolated sec- 
tions, but imagine a whole community 
struggling to place itself in shape again 
at the mercy of those who, taking advan- 
tage of the lack of transportation facili- 
ties, have raised the price of every com- 
modity that is used by a human being! 
Imagine the resultant combinations that 
have raised the price of flour and of every 
other article of food. Imagine the busi- 
ness combines that have repeatedly raised 
lumber in price. Imagirie a fearful 


A section of Third, between Howard and Folsom Sts., San Francisco. 


that of before the fire by three or four 
times. 

This inability on the part of the rail- 
roads to satisfy the demands of the con- 
suming public is so large that no freight 
has been solicited by one transcontinental 
line since last October, and I ‘have been 
told by a.traffic manager that almost one 
might walk on the roofs of freight cars 
from Albuquerque to Chicago, along the 
congested side and main tracks and 
switches of the Santa Fe line! 

This inability of the railroads to meet 
the freight carrving demands of the coun- 
try is general, but it has worked a greater 
hardship in San Francisco than anywhere 


scarcity of labor. Imagine all these things, 
and then on top of it all, imagine a 
cleansing of the city politically. Why 
not? No task too great! No sacrifice 
too immense in the Wonder Year! The 
San Franciscan is not only cleaning, re- 
building and rehabilitating, but he is also 
cleaning out the element that has so long 
held his city in thrall, and that has won 
for him and for his beloved municipality 
an evil name the whole world over! 

San Francisco is not an evil city. Its 
conscience is strong, and its morals are 
not weak. It has awakened from sooth- 
ing slumbers of sin, and it is making a 
cleansing that is to be as vigorous as anv- 
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thing else that it has done. San Fran- 
cisco does things on the heroic scale al- 
ways, and its political house-cleaning will 
be as thorough as its physical cleaning 
out by fire. 

In the midst of its tribulations, its offi- 
cers fell from grace and pillaged the city, 
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ments of the city have been and are of 
the most disastrously damaging kind, and 
yet, in the face of all these things, this 
population, the great mass of which is 
honest, true and brave, faces the battle 
unflinchingly and augurs out of the im- 
mense task performed a successful per- 


svorth side of Mission street, near Second. South side is now in course 


of construction. 


and once again it was demonstrated that 
in some things it does not pay to be demo- 
cratic, and that a silk purse may not eas- 
ily be fashioned from a sow’s ear. San 
Francisco has suffered from the aggres- 
sions of labor in the political field, and 
labor’s agitations in the economic adjust- 


Atlas building completed. 


formance of the duties that yet remain. 
San Francisco has been nearly one-half 
rebuilt in one year. This means that San 
Francisco has accomplished in one year 
what it took Chicago and Baltimore three 
years to do, and that in another year 
there will remain but little to mark the 
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terrible visitation of one year ago. 

“Resurgam” ‘was the cry, and the 
ple, the stout-hearted folk that live by 
the. Balboan Sea, girded their loins and 
bent to the task and echoed the cry as a 
sort of crooning song, reverberating 
through their hours of night and: day to 
joy them in their labors, to guide them 
to greater effort and success. “I will rise 
again” was the cry, and San Francisco 
has risen again and in its majesty is 
once more the most potential city of the 
Pacific Coast. | 

It was a task that none but a Western 
people could have faced and cheerfully ac- 
complished. Surely and quickly we have 
arisen, and faster and yet faster will the 
progress become as the days of the new 
Wonder Year pass by, the second of the 
cycle of stress. The new Phenix is de- 
veloping a plumage that rivals and out- 
shines that of his predecessor, and once 
again the ancient tradition is justified and 
the rugged pioneer’s selection of a scut- 
clieon stands approved. 

We may write in rounded sentences or 
laud in rhetorical rhythm; we may con- 
jure in honeyed words or argue with the 
wisdom of the sages; our song may be as 
luring as the Lorelei’s lilting, and yet the 
tale to many will be unconvincing and 
open to doubt. It takes figures to convince 
the doubting. 

The record shows for the year 1906 pre- 
vious to the fire three thousand eight hun- 
dred and eleven real estate transactions, 
aggregating $45,940,081. The sales for 


1906 and since the fire amounted to five 


thousand one hundred and thirty-six, and 
aggregated $22,124,219. The sales for 
the month of January, 1907, eight hun- 
dred and thirty-four in number, amount- 
ing to $4,230,090, prophecies well for the 
year that we are now entering, year two 
since the fire. The deposits in banks, not 
national or private, amounted to $434,- 
971,354.79 on April 14, 1906, and on De- 
cember 30th of the same year they were 
nearly $500,000,000, or to be more correct, 
the deposits had increased by $€1,430,090. 
Tne assets of San Francisco’s banks had 
increased in the same period by one hun- 


dred million dollars. 


There are now more banks doing busi- 


-ness in San Francisco than there were be- 


fore the fire, and they are all of them in 
a prosperous and healthy condition. The 


increase in deposits and assets in eight 
months of more than one hundred and 
twenty-eight millions of dollars is surely 
a most healthy sign. © 


The bank is the thermometer of the . 


present and the barometer of the future in 
forecasting conditions, and it were an idle 
task to enumerate figures in all the other 
and collateral pursuits that have brought 
about the results in the great counting 
houses of this big city. There is more 
building, there is greater opportunity, 


_there is a larger demand for the product 


of the mind of genius, for the finished 
material from the hand of labor, and for 
genius and labor itself in San Francisco 
than in any other city in the world. With 
its old-time hospitality, it offers to the 


world, out of its largesse and prosperity, a 


share! There is room for artisan, artist 
and architect; for poet, professional and 
plodder; for the hardy son of toil, the 
mechanic, and the man of business, and 
to spare, and San Francisco beckons, not 
in vain! They are coming, these legions 
in the world’s labor, the world’s thought, 
the captains and the soldiers of industry, 
to the place where the wage is the highest, 
‘to the haven of golden opportunity, to the 
land of fullest fruition of endeavor. 

San Francisco looks into the future, 
level-eyed and hopeful, gazing over its il- 
limitable seas, over its mountains and 
prairies, to the rivers and lakes, to the 
east and the west, the north and the south, 
and everywhere it reads the same story 
of prosperity and plenty. Truly it has 
arisen. 

The following summary shows San 
Francisco’s condition: 

Value of March building permits, 
$8,203,880. 

Adding 15. per cent for undervaluation 
would bring this amount to $9,434;452. 

Value of permits issued since the fire, 
$55,058,756. 

Adding 15 per cént for undervaluation 
would bring this amount to $63,317,568. 

March real estate transfers, 880. Value, 
$4,100,000. 

March postal receipts, $138,350. 

March customs receipts, $660,280.39. 
March, 1906, $696,021.36. 

March bank clearings, $187,870,476.70. 
March, 1906, $185,417,224.93. 
en Angeles bank clearings, $52,823,- 
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Oakland bank clearings, $14,265,32.20. 

San Jose bank clearings, $2,046,- 
338.55. | 

The very heavy rains, unusual as they 
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sated for by the removal of the height 
limit on class “A” buildings, and this has 
caused a great and increased activity 
since the rain stopped. It is impossible 


~ 


Humboldt Savings Bank building, Market near. Fourth. 


were this spring, having a fall of several 
inches more than the average, have de- 
layed building operations in San Fran- 
cisco. This, however, has been compen- 


in the scope of a magazine article to give 
all of the details covering the resumption 
of normal life in a large city like San 
Francisco after such a terrific stroke ‘as ; 
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Physicians Building, northwest corner 


Sutter and Stockton streets, owned by Louis T. Samuels and Louis Friedlander. 
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the earthquake and fire of April 18th, of 
& year ago. 

During the month just past, the build- 
ing permits issued aggregated a value of 
$8,203,880, and if we add 15 per cent for 
under-valuation, this would bring this 
amount to $9,434,452, which is a very 
good showing for one month. ‘The total 
value of permits issued since the fire is 
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post office for the month of March aggre- 
gate $138,350. The March customs re- 
ceipts amounting to $660,280.38, as 
against the same month in 1906 of $696,- 
021.36. The bank clearings for March, 
1907, as compared with those of March, 
1906, are quite significant, as they show 
$187,870,476.70, as against $185,417,- 
224.93, which shows a clear gain of $32,- 


= 


’ 


Mutual Savings Bank Building. The five story building adjoining was 
the first reinforced concrete structure finished since the fire. 


£55,058,756, and if we add to this 15 per 
cent for under-valuation, it would bring 
ti.:s amount to $63,317,568. As a sample 
month, March shows up very well in real 
estate transfers, which number 880. The 
value of this is given at $4,100,000. The 
postal receipts at San Francisco general 


453,251.77. California in general is very 
prosperous, as the bank clearings ir the 
principal cities will show. Los Angeles, 
the second city in the State, shows bank 
clearings of $52,823,097.71. The bank 
clearings of Oakland, $14,265,321.20 ; 
San Jose bank clearings, $2,460, 338.55. 
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Ah Gin 


BY EUNICE WARD 


was a thorn in the flesh of Mrs. 
Caxton’s four daughters. He was 

a hatchet-faced, bad-tempered Chinese 
cook, whose sway had gradually extended 
from his own domain over the entire 
house. He had arrived when the young- 
est Caxton girl was just out of the nur- 
sery, and since then no other servant, 
male or female, had been allowed on the 
premises. “Me do,” was the laconic re- 
ply whenever Mrs. Caxton suggested ex- 
tra help in certain branches of her house- 
keeping. And “do” he did, with success- 
ful results, but with such domineering 
methods that Mrs. Caxton was more than 
once on the point of discharging him in 
order, as she said, to be able to call her 
soul her own. But at the critical moment 
something was sure to intervene—an in- 
flux of Eastern relatives who would ex- 
pect to be taken sight-seeing, and who 
must be well fed during their stay; a little 
journey which could not be enjoyed un- 
less the house was left in good hands; or 
an illness, with one or more trained nurses 
to provide for, doctors coming and going, 
meals at odd times and endless inquiries 
at the front door—and in all of these 
emergencies Gin showed himself so will- 
ing and so competent that his dismissal 
was always deferred until “next. time.” 

And now that the four daughters were 
established in homes of their own, and 
the mistresses of servants who were in 
some degree biddable, it seemed to them 
intolerable that their mother should be 
in leading strings, so to speak. If she 
refused to live with any of them (a stand- 
ing grievance), she at least ought to have 
undisputed sway in her own home. But 
a Caxton was obdurate and clung to 

in. 

“He understands my ways,” she mur- 
mured. 

“You mean you understand his,” re- 
plied Ethel, scornfully. 

“Well, it comes to the same thing.” 

“Besides,” objected Leila, the bride, 


at 4 was no doubt that Ah Gin 


who lived next door, “you really ought 
to have a woman in the house to wait on 
you, now that I am away.” 

“Gin waits on me. I have my breakfast 
in bed every morning. He brings up my 
tray at half-past eight to the minute.” 

apy] bet he does!” ejaculated Ethel, 
slangily. “Just to the minute. And if 
you are awake at six, you can starve, or if 
you don’t wake up till nine, you can eat 
a stone-cold breakfast; that tray will ap- 
pear at eight-thirty sharp.” 

“How does Olga manage?” asked Mrs. 
Caxton to avert further discussion. “You 
said you were going to take life easily 
while Will was away.” 

“Olga? I shall have to confess that 
she doesn’t manage very well. She mis- 
understood me and brought my breakfast 
tray at half-past six the other day, and 
this morning she over-slept, and when I 
went into the kitchen it was after eight, 
and the fire not even lighted. I had to 
scurry around and help get breakfast for 
Billy, but of course he was late to school. 
Wouldn’t you think that a person who 
claims to be a first-class cook could get a 
quick breakfast for one small boy without 
assistance ?” 

“Gin used to see that all four of you 
were through breakfast by eight o’clock. 
If you were late to school it was not his 
fault.” 

“But, oh, dear, he was so cross if we 
went near him when he was busy,” said 
Leila. “Now, when I go into the kitchen, 
Sako receives me as though I were a dis- 
tinguished visitor, and greets me with a 
series of lovely Japanese bows. And when 
he answers the door bell he doesn’t open 
the door a crack and peer out, as Gin will 
insist upon doing, but flings it wide, as 
though you were just the person he had 
been watching for. I want to call upon 
myself all the time. Frank says he wel- 
comes callers and peddlers with equal en- 
thusiasm, but that is only because he 
hasn’t been in this country long enough to 
discriminate. But I do wish he under- 
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When the club man cooked his dinner. 


stood English a little better. If I want 
a dish that is not where I can point to it, 
he usually brings in the whole china 
closet before he procures the right one, 
and it makes dinner rather slow. Still, 
I like to have an amiable person in. the 
kitchen, and he’l] learn in time.” 

“If he were a Chinaman, Gin could 
give him points in waiting on the table, 
but as he is a Jap, I suppose it would be 
of no use to suggest such a thing to either 
of them,” said Mrs. Caxton. “How does 
Mary suit you, Jessie?” 

“Mother, you’re behind the times. Mary 
was the one before last. The present in- 
cumbént is Anne de Forest, and she is as 
ornamental as her name; after Gin’s pock- 
marked visage, it will be a relief to you 
to look at her. She is an enterprising 
American, who is trying to earn enough 
money to study art, but I don’t believe 
she saves much, for I wish you could see 
her clothes! Talk about Leila’s trous- 
seau! But she is willing to wear a cap— 
avvreciates the artistic effect, I suppose— 
and she has the true American daintiness 
in her manner of doing everything. She 


_ arranges the flowers for the table in a 


new way every night. The only draw- 
back is that her cooking is so uneven; it’s 
the artistic temperament again, no doubt. 
Sometimes her things are delicious, and 
the next time perfectly uneatable, so I 
haven’t yet dared to have any company. 
However, variety is the spice of life, and 
you know I always objected to the same- 


ness of Gin’s cooking. Really, mother, I 
should think you would pine for a change 
occasionally.” 

A little smile curved the corners of 
Mrs. Caxton’s mouth. “Gin’s cooking is 
apt to be monotonous, but it has the vir- 
tue of being reliable, and with four 
daughters, all with new cooks, to invite 
me to dinner, I need not fear too much 
uniformity.” 

“Miss Murphy’s cooking has poy of 
sameness,” remarked Mabel, ruefully; “it 
is uniformly bad. I am only keeping her 
until I can get another cook, and it looks 
just now as though, under those condi- 
tions, she is liable to stay forever.” 

“And yet you want me to get rid of 
Gin !” 

There was a chorus of justification. 
“Oh, but mother, Gin is so cross!” “He 
is getting old!” “He likes his own way 
too much!” “You could have two maids 
if you didn’t have him.” 

But Mrs. Caxton only smiled, and Gin 
continued to reign. 

And then one fearful day came—a 
day when houses rocked, chimneys 
crashed, sidewalks heaved, and to crown 
all, a terrible fire raged across the city ip 
mad effort to destroy what was left. Mrs. 
Caxton was dragged from her home by 
her terrified daughters, and the five house- 
holds spent the next two nights with no 
other covering than the reddened sky and 
the trees of Golden Gate Park, too thank- 
ful that they were all alive to dwell very 
much upon the probable fate of their be- 
longings. There was only one little wail 
from Leila. “All my wedding presents! 
If they’re not burned they'll be stolen. 
But I don’t care,” she added, hugging 
her youngest nephew, “we are all here 
together and safe, and nothing else mat- 
ters.” 

“Tf I only knew where Gin was,” said 
Mrs. Caxton, anxiously. “He promised 
to take care of himself when he refused to 
come with us, and I do hope he is safe!” 

“Oh, trust a Chinaman for that,” 
answered Leila’s husband. “He’s prob- 
ablv playing fan-tan across the bay by 
this time. By the way, Leila, what became 
of our family Chesterfield, Sako ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Leila blank- 
ly; “he nearly knocked me down when he 
rushed out of the house the morning of 
the shock, and I haven’t seen him since.” 
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Then followed an endeavor to recollect 
where each one had last seen her servant. 
At the time of the earthquake “Miss Mur- 
phy” had fled in a panic, minus the more 
conventional part of her raiment; Olga 
had migrated to Oakland with a fellow 
Swede; and the artistic Anne de Forest 
had packed her magnificent wardrobe, 
and when last seen, was sitting on her 
trunk at the edge of the sidewalk, and 
calling vainly upon every passing wagon 
to take her away. She had refused to 
abandon her belongings, so her emplovers, 
after waiting as long as they dared, had 
been obliged to abandon her. 

When at last it became evident that the 
fire had been permanently checked, the 
Caxton expedition, as a would-be cheer- 
ful son-in-law termed it, returned home, 
dropping its members at their various 
domiciles. Mrs. Caxton and Leila, who 
lived nearest the fire line, were the last. 

“We'll ¢- home with you first, mother,” 
said Leila heroically, stifling a desire to 
see whether she had any valuables left, 
“and then you must come and live with 
us.” 

“The door of our flat is still closed, 
anyhow,” remarked her husband. “The 
one above is wide open. Where is your 
latch key, mother ?” 

“T don’t know—I had it somewhere,” 
said Mrs. Caxton, fumbling in her bag 
with trembling hands, for the sight of 
the old home that she had never expected 
to see again had quite unnerved her. “It 
is no use ringing the bell, Leila; no one 
is here,” as her daughter mechanically 
pressed the button. “My key is some- 
where.” 

“There 1s someone here,” exclaimed 
Leila. “Listen !” 

There was a faint click of the latch, 
and the front door opened a couple of 
inches or so; a piercing dark eye and a 
section of leather-colored forehead showed 
through the crack. Then the door swung 
wide, disclosing a stocky little Chinaman, 
whose yellow teeth gleamed from his ugly 
pock-marked face in a grin of welcome. 

“By Christopher—Gin !” shouted 
Frank, seizing one brown hand. 

“Qh, Gin!” screamed Leila, grasping 
the other. 

“Gin!” gasped Mrs. Caxton, and she 
sat down on the door step and cried for 
ten minutes. 


Later they assembled in the drawing- 
room, Mrs. Caxton leaning weakly back 
in a large chair, holding Leila with one 
hand, and Frank with the other, and gaz- 
ing thankfully at Gin, who stood in front 
of the group, immaculate as ever in his 
blue trousers and white blouse and apron, 
his usually stolid brown face beaming 
with satisfaction under the band of 
smoothly braided queue. 

“What became of you, Gin? Where 
have you been during this awful time?” 

“Here,” was the laconic reply. 

“Not all the time!” 

“Yes, all time. I stay till fire come. 
Fire come? I go. Fire no come. I no 
go.” 
And that was the history of the city’s 
reign of terror as regards Gin. 

In a few momerts he summoned Leila 
to the dining room, and displayed be- 
fore her delighted gaze the sideboard and 
tables covered with the majority of her 
portable wedding gifts. 

“T go get ’em,” explained Gin. “Next 
door, maybe steal. I watch ’em here.” 

“And he’s even brought my clothes!” 
shrieked Leila, diving into a pile of bas- 
kets and boxes in the corner. “My wed- 
ding dress and all. Oh, Gin, Gin, you 
certainly are an angel.” 

“Heap fine dless—too bad steal ’em,” 
replied Gin, showing his yellow teeth 
again. 

“Tid Sako, my boy, come back?” sud- 
denly asked Leila. 


The servant girl had gone. 
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Gin shook his head indifferently. “I 
not know. I bolt ’em flont door. He 
maybe get in back window—all same I 
get out. I not know.” 

But there were no evidences that the 
Japanese had returned while the flat was 
empty. A week later, however, he came, 
and with many bows demanded his 
clothes. Leila. suggested that he should 
stay and cook for her, but although he 
ee in his limited English, to con- 
vey the idea that the request was an unde- 
served honor, he declined to accede to it, 
and bowed himself and his bundles out of 
the house. So Leila joined forces with 
her mother, who, chimneyless like the rest 
of the city, had established a kitchen in 
the street in front of the house where Gin, 
the “sameness” of his cooking unimpaired, 
was still monarch of all he surveyed. Nor 
would he tolerate any help, although Mrs. 
Caxton and Leila, anxious to save the old 


' Chinaman some of the numberless steps 


he must take, besought him to let them 
relieve him indoors at least. 

He would not even allow them to set 
the table, and when Frank attempted to 
carry things with a high hand and act as 
waiter, Gin intrenched himself behind his 
packing-box walls, and armed with the 
bread knife and the poker, refused to sur- 
render a dish. 

And when Ethel and Mabel and Jessie, 
none of whom lived far away, made their 
daily visit to their mother, they would 
find places at the table set for them, and 
such of their familics as accompanied 


them. 


- “Gin says you had better all come here 
for your meals,” said Mrs, Caxton one 
day. “He seems to think you don’t know 
how to manage for yourselves.” 

“He’s about right,” said Jessie. “Cook- 
ing never was my strong point indoors, 
and outdoors ‘I’m a hopeless imbacile. 
Talk about sameness—we’ve had ham and 
eggs until I wonder we don’t all grunt 
and cackle !” 

“We’ve graduated to fried steak,” said 


/ 
Ethei. “Yesterday, I started soup, but 
the stove-pipe fell off so many times that 


I had to give it up. How does Gin man- 


age to keep his stove-pipe on?” 

“We moved our stove out yesterday,” 
said Mabel. “We’ve been using the little 
fireplace that we built with the bricks 
from our poor chimney, but I heard a 
rumor that Miss Murphy was coming 
back, and we thought she would prefer 
the stove. She came this morning, but it 
was to get her things. She appears to be 
living in the Park like a lily of the field, 
and doesn’t see why she should work for 
her bread, when she can get it at a relief 
station for nothing. I haven’t built a 
fire in the stove yet, and I’m dreading to 
begin.” 

“Don’t begin,” said Mrs. Caxton. “Ac- 
cept Gin’s invitation and come here. He 
is really in earnest, for he is afraid you 
are half-starving. The old fellow was al- 
ways fond of you girls, even if he was 
cross at times, and I think his interest in 
you children is almost equal to mine.” 

They came, and during the weeks that 
intervened before the chimneys were pro- 
nounced out of danger, Gin was in his 
element. Morning, noon and night found 
him standing before his out-of-door stove 
or trotting in and out of the house laden 
with crockery, kettles or coal, as the case 
might be, but never empty handed, his 
head saving his heels as no Caucasian ser- 
vant’s head was ever known to do, and in 
his eyes a gleam of something like satis- 
faction as he watched the gathering of 
the clans at mealtimes. And they con- 
tinued to gather for many a day, in the 
intervals of enticing reluctant servants 
from the social idleness of the refugee 
camps. 

“If I could only get a servant like Gin,” 
was the wail of the four daughters, and 
it will some day be Mrs. Caxton’s wail, 
also, for Gin is no longer young, and in 
a few years he will follow the custom of 
his race and go to end his days where he 
began them. 
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All that 


remains 
of 
If one had mp 
canvassed 
San Fran- 
cisco a year chusetts’ 
or more ago, 
he would large elm 
have found 
that a large 


proportion of 

the American-born population looked back 
to some nook in New England as his an- 
cestral home. Perhaps he himself had 
left it as a child, and with his parents 
had made the long and difficult journey 
across the continent or the voyage around 
the cape to this Western land. Or, per- 
haps, an earlier generation had started 
for the “West,” as Western New York 
was then called, and had remained there 
until that section became “East,” and 
then pushed on once more to the “West,” 
and thus had kept on until the spirit of 
enterprise, or call it what you will, gave 
no peace until the waters of the Pacific 
were confronted, and until they said in 
tones not to be disregarded: “Here shall 
you remain and go no farther.” And 
here the sons of the East and the daugh- 
ters of the East have lived and here they 
have done great works in the past, and 
here, God willing, they will continue to 
live and will do greater works in the time 
to come. 

Most visitors from the East recognize 
the bond of union and sympathy between 
the children of the Pacific and those of 
the Atlantic, and it is only occasionally 


Memories of 
New England 


BY KATE S. HAMLIN 


that a narrow-minded and ignorant per- 
son comes who expects to find a different 
race of people and is surprised to find the 
English language spoken with fewer local- 
isms, even, than are to be found in the 
various localities of the Atlantic States. 
Fortunately, one rarely meets with the 
foolish woman who said to me one even- 
ing, as she looked over an audience in 
Mechanics’ Pavilion: “Why, really, the 
people look quite intelligent!” Although 
a new-comer myself, I was furious and 
mortified, not to say disgusted, with her, 
and replied with perhaps more warmth 
than was courteous: “Intelligent! Why 
should they not be? It was the bright, 


wide-awake one, full of enterprise and 
vigor, both of mind and body, who left 
the home nest far beyond the mountain 
range, and at the dawn of the sunrise, and 
here, 


came while often, certainly, the 


The old parish church. 
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A turn in the road. 


weak, the dull, or the unambitious re- 
mained behind. Why, indeed, should not 
the sons and daughters of this Golden 
sunset be among the strongest and best of 
the land?” 

If there is any truth in what is said of 
the law of heredity, why may not one ex- 
planation of the larger and more robust 
physique of the present generation on this 


Coast be that it was the one with strong 
and robust physique who was able to with- 
stand the hardships and deprivations of 
those hard journeys and of those pioneer 
days, and who became, consequently, the 
ancestor of the present vigorous genera- 
tion. 

How often one’s thoughts wander back 
to the peaceful farm-house among the hills 


The old stone wall down in the orchard. 
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A modern country farm house. 


and rocks on that stormy and rugged At- 
lantic Coast! And how memories of that 
early time, with its old associations, crowd 
upon him! He remembers all his child- 
hood’s haunts, his pleasures, his tramps 
for miles through wood and pasture; he 
remembers the very corner in the wall 
where he caught that big wood chuck; the 
best part of the forest for snaring par- 
tridges ; the trees on which the best chest- 
nuts and shag barks grew—he wonders if 


those trees are still standing. And the 
blue-berries! His mouth waters at the 
very thought of them. What would be 
better than a bowl of these delicious blue- 
berries and milk! Really, was anything 
ever half as good? Memories of thou- 
sands of little things come to his mind, 
and are as vivid as if he had known them 
but yesterday. 

Standing out most clearly of all, per- 
haps, is the quiet calm of the Sunday 


he house from which the militia started for the Concord fight, ten miles away. 


The 
April 18, 1775, led by Colonel Robinson. 
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The main street and corner of the “‘common.” 


morning—it was no Puritanical Sabbath 
he remembered—thank fortune—but it 
was literally the day of rest after the six 
days of work. How delightfully quiet 
everything was! Even the low of the 
cattle, the tinkle of the brook and the 
crowing of the cock, were all tempered 


with the Sunday hush. And then as the 


hour drew near for the church service, 
how musically did the bell from the tower 
of the old parish church call him to the 


morning service. Never in all his travels 
has he heard a bell sound so sweet a note. 
How delightful was the visiting between 
neighbors in the churchyard before and 
after the jservice. Are tthere any “at 
homes” of the present day that have the 
charm of those Sunday morning visits? 
The thought of the bell brings other as- 
sociations than those of Sunday. There 
was its mad ring at daybreak on the 
Fourth of July, when it seemed as if all 
the boys in the country-side had gotten 
hold of its rope and were pulling as if 
their lives and the life of the nation itself 
depended upon it. Then he remembers 
the house not far from his own home— 
the house which is still standing—where, 
on that memorable eighteenth of April, 
seventeen hundred and seventy-five, the 
militia of the town, to the number of 
eighteen or twenty, met, and from which 
they marched to the town of Concord, 
ten miles away, to be on hand to meet the 
Red Coats the next morning. He remem- 
bers that his grandmother told him she 
was one of the women who cooked all 
night, that there might be food to be sent 
to the soldiers by the “hired men” the 
next morning. 

Once or twice he remembers hearing 
that same bell ring out in harsh tones, an 


The apple orchard. 
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A family home for five generations in 
Massachusetts. 


alarm of fire, and in response to its call 
every man, woman and child rushed forth 
with buckets, pails and wash-tubs, even, 
to help save a neighbor’s house.or barn. 

Again there was the tolling of the bell! 
Whenever a death occurred, its slow, 
monotonous sound, as it tolled forth one 
hundred strokes, still echoes in his ear. 
All work ceased, and a hush fell upon all. 
After a pause came the four or six strokes 
which informed the listening ones whether 
it was male or female who had passed 
away. Another pause, and the age was 
tolled, one stroke for each year. It 
seemed during the tolling of that bell 
that all nature rested, that it held its very 


The home of the village ‘“‘Squire.”’ 


breath, and it seemed, too, that it was 
then that the soul really passed from 
earth. 

One by one the features peculiar to the 
New England life of two or three genera- 
tions ago are passing away. Except in a 
very few places far removed from larger 
towns, or back from the main highways, 
the life of even the very small village is 
decidedly changed. “Progress,” people 
say. 1 sometimes wonder if it is progress 
—if it may not be retrogression. But 
whatever it is called, no one questions the 
fact of the change. Even the old pictur- 
esque stone wall in the orchard has be- 
come a work of Masonic art. The old- 
fashioned flower garden on either side of 
the front walk, filled with “lay-locks,” 
hollyhocks, sweet-williams and the like 
has developed into the lawn with its vari- 
ety of shrubbery; the tinkling brook has 
been supplanted by ‘the modern wind- 
mill; the path along the public “road” 
overhung with wild rose, aster and golden 
rod, has given way to the cement walk 
along the village “street.” Fortunately, 
the apple orchard still remains, and Cali- 
fornia can boast no orange grove more 
beautiful either when in blossom or 
in fruit. And the “common” is still a 
prominent feature of every New England 
village, and it is to be hoped it will never 
become a “park.” The “house” of the 
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village “esquire” is not yet a “mansion,” 
but extends the simple and generous hos- 
pitality of years gone by. The old village 
“academy” is almost passed away, hav- 
ing been merged into the “high school.” 
“Huskings” and “apple bees” are no more, 
for tennis and golf have taken their 
places. 

Perhaps the greatest change of all is 
the social change. Formerly there was 
one class of people in the entire town, 
mostly descendants of good English stock. 
The wealth of one or the poverty of the 
other was not a subject of conversation; 
indeed, it was rarely mentioned, or 
scarcely thought of. Now, one finds in 
nearly every nook of New England the 
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“rich,” the “middle class,” and the “ser- 
vant.” 

New England has changed and is still 
changing. The telephone reaches every 
little farm; the “electric” passes the door ; 
the steam whistle of the locomotive is 
heard constantly as the long trains go 
rushing by; and on every little stream has 
sprung up the mill or factory. And the 
character of the people is changed in con- 
sequence ; the old English stock is far less 
in evidence. French and Irish and Ital- 
ian have taken up many of the farms, and 
all nationalities flock to the factories. But 
in spite of this, occasionally a bit of New 
England is found which is like a voice 
from out the past. 


A modern iawn in the old village. 


Winter’s Way 


BY MARGARET ASHMUN 


The summer, vainly sure of envied praise, 

Too wanton, hastes her lavish power to show— 
To every dullest eye her charms displays, 

But winter scorns to waste her beauty so. 


Content is she with art reserved and proud, 
To offer to a more discerning sight 
Some naked birch against a saffron cloud, 

Or, on the snow, a purple evening light. 
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Mir. Scoggs: Deceased 


BY RAYMOND RUSS 


Y connection with the cathedral 
began shortly after my gradua- 
tion from the seminary and my 

being ordained. I had been a very close 

student, more so, perhaps than the ovher 
men in my class, for I had found the an- 
cient languages, particularly Sanskrit, 

- most difficult. The long hours and lack 

of exercise had left their mark, and in 

consequence I did not bring to my first 
pastorate that enthusiasm and spontaneity 
which arises only from good health. I am 

afraid that in the first few months I did 

not acquit myself especially well. My 

will, however, was strong and I labored 
indefatigably with the result that my 

pores weakened body succumbed, and a 
ong period of illness followed. 

It was then I made the acquaintance of 
one Dr. Bryant Berkeley, a practitioner 
in the neighborhood, and I believe that it 
is due solely to his skill and untiring ef- 
fort that I am alive to-day, and able to 
record the peculiar incidents which fol- 
low. My constant association with Dr. 
Berkeley, as he nursed me back to health, 
ripened into a warm friendship, and, while 
I recognize that patients are apt to be par- 
tial to their doctors, still his character 
was so odd and his ability so unusual, 
that I found him a never failing object 
for study and interest. I would not call 
him a deep scholar, nevertheless his work 
in the diagnosis of disease was remarkable. 
Being a layman, I would have no right to 
make such a statement, if it were not for 
the fact that this ability had been com- 
mented upon by one of our parishioners, 
a physician of great repute. He told me 
that my friend arrived at conclusions by 
great leaps and bounds, passing over ob- 
stacles that others must perforce creep 
around; that his power of reasoning was 
so subtle that he himself many times 
could not trace the steps in his analysis. 

Berkeley often astonished his fellow- 
practitioners by his deductions, and many 
times could give no satisfactory reason for 
them. It simply, as he would say, “looked 


that way to him.” This medical ability 
he carried into his other affairs, and his 
conclusions were invariably correct. I 
have many times endeavored to follow his 
thought trend. It consisted, I think, of 
his power to pick out the salient points of 
the matter in hand and to leave behind 
all that was superficial and irrelevant; a 
power of selection then, if you better like 
that term. He was a man of perhaps 
forty years, with iron gray hair, a clear 
eye and a short, black mustache, which 
but partially concealed a firm, resolute 
mouth; affable to all, he made acquaint- 
ances easily, and yet he bore a certain 
reserve which prevented familiarity. He 
was a very busy man in his professional 
work, but there were times when he would 
lock himself in his office for several days 
and refuse to answer calls. Some said 
that these were occasions for a protracted 
spree, but such statements I regard as 
malicious. Certainly he never presented 
indications which would lead one to for- 
mulate such a conclusion. These lapses 
seemed to make no difference in his prac- 
tice, and sick people were sometimes will- 
ing to wait several days in order to se- 
cure his services. 

One morning, shortly after my illness, 
I was seated at my study desk when old 
Mr. Gray, our sexton, ushered in, a 
stranger who presented the name of 
Nichols. He was a flashily attired man, 
short ia stature, dark of countenance, with 
a hooked nose and drooping mustache. A 
large diamond solitaire ornamented his 
shirt front, and a piece of mourning cloth 
was about his arm, showing conspicuously 
against its background of large checked 
clothing. Certainly not a prepossessing 
individual. 

“A friend of mine has just died,” he 
explained confidentially, drawing his chair 
close to my desk. “He is not a resident 
of this city but has many friends here. 
As he is a member of your church I wish 
to have a-service in the cathedral.” 

“Not in the cathedral,” I said. “We 
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have a mortuary chapel for that purpose.” 
His face, which had been smiling and 
elated, fell at these words. 

“That’s too bad,” he said, nervously. 
“We had sort of set our minds on the 
cathedral.” 

“Indeed,” I answered, “I am sorry to 
disappoint you. Our chapel adjoins the 
cathedral.” 

“Does it open into it?” he inquired. 

“Oh, yes,” I hastened to reply. 

“Of course it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence,” he explained. “Only my friend 
was sort of stuck on the cathedral, and I 
knew he would like to be buried from 
there.” He told me that the deceased was 
a young man, a Mr. Scoggs, who had fol- 
lowed the stage as a livelihood. He had 
been playing in a local company, and had 
died after a very short illness. After some 
further inquiries concerning the young 
man’s family and his church, it was ar- 
ranged that the service should be held at 
four o’clock that afternoon. 

“By the way,” said Mr. Nichols, as he 
rose to take his departure, “I am to go 
back East with the remains, and as my 
train does not leave until six-thirty to- 
morrow morning, I would like to have 
the casket left in the chapel through the 
night. If the doors can be opened, we 
will call for it at about half-past five.” 

I readilv agreed, for this was ofteu 
done, and ushered out my visitor, heartily 
glad to get rid of him. There was much 


about the man that was absolutely repug- 


nant, and I felt relieved when he was no 
longer in my presence. I have _ been 
brought in contact with people of all sta- 
tions, and I have never felt so repelled. 
He had been polite in his speech, and had 
indulged in none of that coarseness, so 
common among men of his class. But, 
nevertheless, there was something most re- 
pulsive in his manner. It was a lack of 
manliness, a fawning, cringing attitude, 
a palavering way which was wholly dis- 
tasteful. | 

I said our service that afternoon to a 
very small congregation, although I waited 
a few minutes over the hour before begin- 
ning. In fact, there was no one present 
but the man I had met in the morning, 
and a short, dumpy woman in deep mourn- 
ing; as she did not lift her heavy veil 
while she was in the chapel, I .would be 
quite unable to again recognize her. The 


service over, the disagreeable man of the 
morning approached, and in an unctuous, 
oily manner, most offensive, thanked me 
for himself and the dead man’s sister, 
pointing to the figure in black, for my 
ministrations. He had hoped to have a 
large number of friends present, but 
through a misunderstanding which he 
much regretted, the impression had been 
given that the service would be held the 
following day. If the sexton could have 
the doors open by five-thirty, he would call 
and convey the body of Mr. Scoggs to 
the railroad station. He left forthwith, 
accompanied bv the veiled woman, and I 
was alone in the chapel. 

' The cover of the casket and the glas3 
top had been removed. For a time, I stood 
gazing at the dead face before me. He 
had strong features, 1- thought, but per- 
haps a strength was added by the tightly 
closed lips. The face was thin and pinched 
as if from some wasting fever, and I could 
hardly reconcile a very short illness, which 
Mr. Nichols had told me had been the 
case, with his present appearance. The 
forehead was high and narrow, and the 
blue veins stood out strangely against their 
dead white background. The ears had as- 
sumed that waxy, almost transparent 
look which is so characteristic of the dead. 
Perhaps it was his jet black hair that gave 
the features that excessively pale appear- 
ance. What had been this man’s past, 
what would be his future? He had died 
almost without friends, in strange sur- 


roundings, far from his own home. Had 


his journey always been alone? What re- 
ligion could he have had; what comfort 
and solace in the dark hours of sickness 
and death? Whither was he going? His 
resting place was bare of ornament. Sev- 
eral floral pieces had been placed stiffly 
about, so I gathered some violets from one 
of these and placed them upon the casket. 
Surely the hard lines in his face indicated 
that human sympathy had been unknown 
to him. 

I read in my room in the parish house, 
adjoining the cathedral, until quite late 
that night. ‘The dead face haunted me, 
and I could not efface its recollection. Fin- 
ally, after a vain attempt to digest 
Hooker’s “Ecclesiastical Polity,” I turned 
to lighter literature as a means of diver- 
sion. I picked up a copy of Lytton, and 
was soon absorbed in that masterpiece of 
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MR. SCOGGS: 


the supernatural, “The House and the 
Brain.” It may have been on account of 
the events I have narrated, or perhaps my 
recent illness, for the story had that night 
a powerful effect on me. In half an hour 
I laid the book down, strangely possessed 
by a feeling of impending evil, and I sat 
there in my room quaking with fear. I 
tried to fix my mind upon other things, 
but the horrors which I had read filled 
my thoughts, and by degrees I came to 
link the funeral of the afternoon with 
the phantasms of the story. 

Suddenly I heard a crash as of falling 
glass which brought me to my feet. The 
sound came from the church, and I rushed 
to my window and looked out. No light 
was there, but the candles burning in the 
chapel. Could it have been a fancy on my 
part, a result of my night’s reading and 
my nervous condition? I listened intently 
but there was no further sound. My imagi- 
nation must be playing me havoc, and if 
this were true, what an awful mental state 
I must be in. I ran into the hall, and 


called loudly to the sexton, who occupied - 


a room at the foot of the stairs. “Gray! 
Gray!” I yelled. “Yes, what is it, sir?” 
he called, opening the door. 

“Did you hear that crash in the church, 
or did I imagine it?” 

“T most certainly heard it,” he trem- 
blingly replied. “I think it came from 
the mortuary chapel.” I was overjoyed at 
his answer, for [ had begun to doubt my 
own senses. 

“Come along with me,” I cried, made 
bold by human companionship, and bound- 
ing down the stairs. “We’ll find out what 
the trouble is.” I rushed across the little 
vard and unlocked the chapel door, the old 
man holding back reticently. The candles 
were burning on the altar at the head of 
the casket, but a glass candelabra, which 
stood near, lay upon the floor, broken in 
many pieces. There was no hint of the 
uncanny in an accident so apparent, and 
I cried to the sexton: “Hurry up. Don’t 
be alarmed. Here’s the trouble.” 

“T’m not afraid,” apologized the old 
man, “but I can’t walk as fast as I could 
once. Yes, I see the damage, but it has 
stood in that place for twenty years to 
my knowledge. How did it fall?” 

‘I must confess that I had been so elated 
bv finding a tangible object to account for 
mv fears that this question had not en- 
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tered my head. How had it fallen? I 
went to the windows, but they were all 
barred, and the doors leading from the 
chapel were locked. I had myself unlocked 
the door by which we had entered, or 
rather, I should say; I had entered, for 
the sexton still hung on the threshold. 
Could some one have made an attempt 
to disturb the body which had been left 
in our keeping, and as this thought came 
in my mind, I approached the corpse. 
Abruptly I stopped, my whole frame quak- 
ing. ‘The violets which I had placed upon 
the casket were no longer there, but lay 
scattered upon the floor. My body felt 
numb and palsied, but I was drawn closer 
to the dead face by an impulse irresistible. 
There he lay as I had left him, but I 
thought the face had somewhat changed. 
The palor had diminished, and even a 
slight flush was noticeable. The ears had 
lost that transparent look which I had 
previously observed; perhaps these 
changes were due to the candles that 
flickered above me. There was something 
more which fixed my attention in a 
peculiar fascination. The expression had 
changed entirely; fear and suffering were 
gone, and hope had taken their place, the 
hope which follows death. There was al- 
most the suggestion of a smile about the 
mouth. Was it the awakening of this 
poor soul—had he found a haven of rest 
after his years of earthly torment; had a 
better world opened before him? Whata 
glorious transformation it was, and im- 
pulsively I leaned forward and peered in- 
to the face before me. Then as I looked, 
wide-eyed I saw a slight twitching of the 
muscles. 

The sudden movement on that calm, 
placid countenance almost petrified me 
with horror. Then I saw an eye slowly 
open and close again instantlv. Aghast I 
took a few stens back with difficulty, for I 
could hardly move my legs. My hands 
were like leaden weights and I raised them 
slowly to my head. Had my reason left 
me; had I lost my mind? And filled with 
the terror of what must have occurred, I 
tiptoed toward the door in a frenzy of 
fear. My own footfalls alarmed me. I 
could not have uttered a sound even if 
my life had depended upon it. Outside 
the threshold was Gray, timid and reti- 
cent; I summoned my strength to close 
the door, the bolt springing back into 
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the lock, and then almost collapsed in his 
arms. 

I have a dim remembrance of his assist- 
ing me to my room, and then the familiar 
objects faded away before my eyes. The 
next [ remember was that my good friend 
Dr. Berkeley was bending over me. “A 
bad spell you have had, old man,” he said, 
kindly, “but you are much better now. I 
am afraid you have sorely overtaxed your 
strength. Take this draught, and when 
you are stronger you must tell me the 
whole story.” . I was feeling better and 
saner, and with the doctor and old Gray 
so near me, my hallucination seemed like 
a bad dream, I told him what had occurred 
that day, from the visit of Mr. Nichols 
in the morning to my mental weakness 
that night, to all of which the doctor list- 
ened with rapt attention. He interrupted 
me only once in the course of my narra- 
tive; he wished to know the exact position 
of the overturned candelabra, and of the 
size of its base. 

“It stood firmly enough,” I said, and 
Gray added that it had remained in the 
same spot since he had been sexton of the 
cathedral. When I had finished my s*ory 
the doctor asked but one ot!.er question— 
to which side of the casket had the flow- 
ers fallen, to one’s right or left as he 
faced the altar. I remembered very dis- 
tinctly that I had seen them on the floor 
to the right. The doctor made no com- 
ment, but sat motionless in his chair, his 
head bowed in deep thought. It must 
have been a sleeping potion which he gave 
me, for I soon became very drowsy and 
woke but once during the night. Ber- 
keley was sitting in the same position, loai 
in meditation. 

When I again opened my eyes the light 
of early morning was coming into the 
room, and the lamp upon the dresser 
burned dimly. The doctor was stirring 
about, humming a popular ditty; his man- 
ner was elated and buoyant, and he smiled 
down upon me as I lay upon the bed. I 
yawned several times, stretched myself, 
and slowly gazed about. On the table lay 
a revolver, also a hammer and some nails, 
and the doctor laughed outright at my 
astonished look. “What are you doing?” 
I stammered at last. 

“My dear fellow, you are looking so 
much better that I don’t mind telling. 
I’m on a still hunt for the supernatural 


element,” he said, grimly. “Our profes- 
sion won’t stand any longer for that sort 


‘of thing. We’ve had it to contend with 


for the last two thousand years, and we’re 
getting powerful sick of it.” 

“And you are going into the church ?” 

“Immediately.” 

“Then 1 am going with you,” I cried, 
jumping to my feet and getting into my 
clothes in great haste. “I must vindicate 
myself.” 

“He regarded me with an amused ex- 
pression. ‘‘You are certginlv pretty lively 
and I think it will be all right for you to 
go along. I can place no reliance on Gray.” 
He put the revolver in his pocket and 
took. the hammer and nails in his hands, 
and together we walked through the yard 
to the chapel. 

“Have you been here during the night ?”’ 
I whispered. 

“No,” he answered. 

I unlocked the door, opened it, and we 
approached the casket. The candles burned 
low in their sockets. The dead man lay 
calm and placid as when I had last seen 
him. Berkeley took a long, steady look 
at the face, and then, with quick deter- 
mination, seized that portion of the cover 
which had been removed, clapped it into 
place, and throwing his weight upon it, 
began to drive home a nail through the 
woodwork with well directed strokes of the 
hammer. There was a muffled scream 
which fairly froze my blood, and then a 
sudden upheaval of the lid but the doctor’s 
heavy body was sprawled upon it, and he 
was skillfully driving nails with unabated 
rapidity. ‘There were a few groans, then 
unintelligible supplication, and finally no 
sound but the resounding tones from the 
hammer. 

He finished his work with a _ hearty 
laugh, and wiped the perspiration from 
his brow. “Now,” he said, “as we have so 
effectually corked up the supernatural ele- 
ment in this case, let us make a careful 
examination of the damage done. I assure 
you that our dead friend will be able to 
breathe very well during our absence.” 

He opened the great doors into the 
cathedral, and made his way to the altar, 
while I followed, mute with amazement. 
A glance was sufficient, and the truth of 
the horror dawned quickly, even upon my 
dulled mentality. The gold candle-sticks 
were all gone, the crucifix. the censer. the 
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chalice, even the altar cloth had disap- 
peared. ‘There was not an article of great 
value, excepting those of good size, left 
in the cathedral. 

“Next,” said Berkeley, still smiling at 
my perplexity, “it will be necessary to se- 
cure the other individuals in this cleverly 
laid plot, and if my judgment is- not 
amiss, we will find two men at the door 
even now waiting for the sexton to open 
it.” He looked at his watch. “Yes, it is 
just about time for them.” He drew me 
to a window, and sure enoug', there up 
the street came an undertaker’: wagon, 
and my flashy friend of the previous 
morning was sitting upon the seat. ‘Vith 
him was a commonplace fellow, short :nd 
thick-set with a smooth-shaven. forbidding 
face. The vehicle stopped at the entrance, 
and Mr. Nichols, after a short conversa- 
tion with his companion, clambered down 
from his seat and walked rapidly to the 
door. 

“Now, if you will invite him to enter, 
I will attend to the rest of the mu«iter.” 

I opened the church door. “Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Nichols,” I said. ‘‘Come right 
in. We are ready for you.” He entered 
in his dapper little way, and walked 
straight into the muzzle of Berkeley’s re- 
volver. He was too startled to speak. The 
doctor produced a couple of pieces of 
clothes line from his pocket and I bound 
him hand and foot. He offered no re- 
sistance, for the revolver at all times 
covered him. After we had gagged him 
1 stepped to the door and called to the 
man outside: “Your friend needs your 
help. Won’t you come in?” He entered 
guilelessly, and was given the same recep- 
tion. 

“T am almost sorry,” sighed Berkeley, 
“that this little tragedy is drawing to a 
close, for its solution has afforded me 
much amusement and profit. It only re- 
mains for us to examine the resting place 
of our dead friend.” Together we went 
into the chapel and I held the revolver 
while the doctor pried off the top of the 
casket. A very much frightened young 
man crawled out at our command, and 
stood there trembling in his burial clothes. 

“You will look much better after the 
chalk has been washed off your face,” said 
Berkeley cheerfully, as he bound him hand 
and foot. “But you have done your part 
very well indeed. It shows long practice 


and study. Tell me, have you not played 
as automaton in some traveling show. 
Such performances are not uncommon.” 
But the rejuvenated Mr. Scoggs main- 
tained a stolid silence. “At any rate,” he 
continued, “your bed has been a hard one,” 
and with these words he began fishing 
from the casket the various articles we had 
found missing from the cathedral. “Well,” 
said Berkeley, “there is nothing more to 
be done but to send for the police, and as 
I see Gray emerging from the parsonage, 
that will be easily accomplished.” 

The sleepy sexton was coming toward 
the chapel, rubbing his eyes, ready to per- 
form his duties as he had been directed. A 
word from the doctor, and he was running 
down the street as if an army of evil-doers 
was pursuing him. 

“Tell me, doctor,” I cried, seizing his 
arm eagerly, “how did you do it?” 

“Tt was not a difficult task,” he replied, 
“once I had satisfied myself as to your 
sanity. Your excitement abated so quickly 
that I. knew your mental condition could 
be nothing lasting. You remember that 
you told me your story clearly and-lucidly, 
describing the events of the day in the 
minutest detail. This is not the case with 
the insane. After you were asleep, I picked 
up the volume of Lytton and the book 
opened to the page where you had stopped 
reading. I know the power of the story, 
and in your weakened condition I realized 
that it was sufficient to give a tinge of the 
supernatural to events which, when you 
were your normal self, you would have im- 
mediately explained by natural causes. I 
would have thought that the movements 
of the dead man’s eyes were but products 
of a heightened imagination, had it not 
been for the overturned candalabra, the 
noise of which had at first attracted your 
attention. As, according to the sexton, it 
had stood in the same spot for some twenty 
years, its upsetting could not have been a 
mere coincidence. Some active agency 
must of necessity have produced it. Link- 
ing, then, the facial movements with the 
overturning of the candelabra, I could but 
conclude that a live man was inside that 
casket. What more natural than that one 
whose eyes had been long shut, should up- 
set an object so near at hand, when grop- 
ing about in a dim light. These ideas were 
confirmed when you told me that the flow- 
ers were on the right when one faced the 
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altar, for the covers of caskets open in just 
that way. If such were the case, the mo- 
tive could be nothing but robbery, and 
your account of the unusual incidents of 
the day only confirmed that impression.” 

“But the woman in the case,” I said, 
bewilderedly. 

“I think she conforms very closely, ac- 
cording to your description, with the 
short, thick-set man,” he answered. 

“And you worked this out yourself?” 

“Almost immediately.” 


“But you were awake all night; I know 
that.” 

“Yes. The diagnosis had been easy, but 
I had to ponder long on the treatment. 
The treatment so often gives us trouble,” 
he added. ‘‘Besides, the medicines had to 
be procured—the revolver came from your 
upper bureau drawer, the clothes line from 
the back-yard, and the hammer and 
nails——” 

“Enough,” I replied. “It all sounds 
very simple.” 


Love Time and Nesting Time 


BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY 


Out of its tomb, 
The arbutus creeps, 
When sweet April passes 
So bonny and sweet; 
Her path is abloom, 
And the violet peeps 
From the leaves and the grasses 
To garland her feet. 
And the sun from its lair tangles into her hair 
His gold and his jewels, the sheen of his glory, 
And the birds flit and sing, and say “It is spring. 


It is love time and nesting time, list to the story.’ 


The mountain spring starts 
With a laugh and a moan, 

With a gurgle and sputter 
The little rills flee, 

Like the song in our hearts, 


In a deep undertone, 
Which murmur and flutter, 
They sing of the sea; 
And somehow, each life forgetting its strife, 
And the care and the fret is reflecting its glory, 
And waking hope seems to blossom in dreams, 
It is love time and nesting time, list to the story. 


| 
| 
> 
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The Dying Colony of Jews 


at KXai-lFung-Fu, China 


BY ALFRED KINGSLEY GLOVER 


the Boxer rebellion has extended 

to the Chinese Jews, who settled at 
Kai-fung-Fu during the Han dynasty, 
that ruled China from 200 B. C. to 200 
A. D. 

While the exact date of their arrival is 
not quite certain, still it is not placed 
later than 200 A. D. nor earlier than 72 
A. D. In the latter year, Jerusalem was 
conquered by the Romans under Titus, 
and the Jews who were not killed during 
the siege were taken captive or dispersed 
throughout the then known world. Later 
on, in the second century, during the 
reign of the Emperor Trajan (98-117), 
the Jews were forbidden to enter the Holy 
Land, and then many more sought refuge 
from persecution in foreign lands. Among 
these Jewish exiles were those destined to 
settle in China in the city of Kai-fung- 
Fu, on the banks of the Hwang-Ho, four 
hundred and fifty miles south of the mod- 
ern city of Peking. The original colony 
numbered about 5,000 people. They were 
welcomed by the Emperor, and have re- 
mained loyal subjects from that day to 
this, although at present their numbers 
do not exceed four or five hundred. 

The Kai-fung-Fu colony is mentioned 
occasionally by European travelers, among 
them Marco Polo in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, while in 1600 and 1704 they were 
visited by Jesuit missionaries. 

In 1850 an English lady advanced 
money for bearing the expense of an ex- 
pedition to the Jews, and with the help 
of the Bishop of Hongkong, and the Lon- 
don Mission at Shanghai, two native 
Christian Chinese scholars were sent to 
Kai-fung-Fu to learn all they could about 
the dying colony of Jews residing there. 

They managed to meet the leaders of 
the colony and purchased a large number 
of Jewish books and parts of the Bible 
in Hebrew, and also visited the ruins of 
the once large and beautiful synagogue. 


A MERICAN interest in China since 


‘They found that the Jews had become so 
poor as to have torn down their place of 
worship and sold the materials to the Chi- 
nese only a short time prior to the visit 
of the two Chinese scholars. The Jews 
could no longer read their own books, and 
they no longer had a Rabbi. 

The Chinese scholars examined the 
ruins of the “temple,” as it was called, 
and discovered many marble tablets with 
interesting historical and religious in- 
scriptions, most of which they copied and 
brought back to Shanghai, along with 
several Jewish boys and girls. The latter, 
after proving themselves poor scholars in 
the mission school, were sent back to Kai- 
fung-Fu. 

The inscriptions copied by the Chinese, 
and published at Shanghai in 1851, had 
already been originally discovered in 1600 
by the Jesuit Ricci, and had also been 
copied by Father Gozani, in 1704, who 
sent a full account, together with copies 
of the inscriptions, to Europe, where they 
were published. ‘The early accounts, how- 
ever, and the inscriptions, were lost sight 
of until the visit of the two -. Chinese 
Christians in 1850-1, who re-discovered 
the long-forgotten historical tablets, 
which are among the most precious ar- 
chaeological remains known to Oriental 
scholars. 

In 1864 the Chinese Jews were visited 
by Bishop Scherechewsky, of the Episco- 
pal church mission in China. The Bishop 
was a Jew by birth, and the story of the 
little Jewish colony at Kai-fung-Fu ap- 
pealed to his sympathies, the result being 
that he paid a visit to the city, hoping to 
learn all about the strange colony and 
perhaps start a Christian mission among 
them. The outcome of his sojourn there 
was, his being mobbed out of the place 
by the Chinese populace. 

About five years ago the Jewish colony 
was visited by a Gentile in the person of 
Herr Liebermann, a German officer sta- 
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tioned in the German concession of Kiou- 
chau, ceded to Germany as a sequel to the 
insults offered Germany in the Boxer Re- 
bellion. This officer managed to get in 
touch with the Jews, and was shown many 
rare Hebrew books. He examined the 
site of the old synagogue, and found the 
marble tablets and inscriptions that had 
been set up there in 1489 and 1512, be- 
sides many others, some long and others 
very brief. 

Thanks to the Chinese love of ancient 
monuments, and the scrupulous care of all 
documents and annals relating in any way 
to China, the Jewish tablets are still in- 
tact, and will probably remain so until, 
perhaps, spoiled by the hands of future 
invading Occidentals. 

These inscriptions, set up by pious and 
learned Chinese Jews, show how easily 
Judaism blended with Chinese ideas of 
religion, while some are deeply philosophi- 
cal. They prove to us, also, that the 
Chinese Jews, even after the conquest of 
China in 1644 by the Manchus, were 
highly educated, and held honorable offi- 
cial offices, and that they were spread as 
far south as the distant province of Yun- 
nan. 

My translation of the long inscription, 
dated 1489, may attract both Jewish and 
Gentile readers, appearing as it does for 
the first time in full in English: 


TABLET OF 1489. 


A Tablet Recording the Rebuilding of the 
Temple of Truth and Purity. 


A-woo-lo-han (Abraham), the patriarch 
who founded Yih-sze-lo-nee-keaou (Jew- 
ish religion) was the nineteenth descend- 
ant from Pwan-Koo, or Atan. From the 
beginning of the world the patriarchs 
have handed down the precept that we 
must not make images and similitudes, 
and that we must not worship Shin-Kwei, 
for neither can images and similitudes 
protect nor Shin-Kwei afford us aid. 

The patriarch, thinking upon Heaven, 
the pure and ethereal Being who dwells on 
high, the most honorable and without com- 
pare, that Divine Providence who, without 
speaking, causes the four seasons to re- 
volve, and the myriads of things to grow; 
and, looking at the budding spring, the 
growth of summer, the ingathering of har- 
vest and the storing of winter, at the ob- 


jects that fly, dive, move and vegetate 
whether they flourish and decay, bloom or 
droop, all so easy and natural in their pro- 
ductions and transformations, in their as- 
sumptions of form and color, was suddenly 
aroused to reflection, and understood this 
deep mystery. He then sincerely sought 
after the correct instruction and adoringly 
praised the true Heaven, with his whole 
heart he served, and with undivided at- 
tention reverenced Him. By this means he 
set up the foundation of religion, and 
caused it to be handed down to the present 
day. 

This happened, according to our in- 
quiry, in the 146th year of the Chow State. 
From him the doctrines were handed down 
to the great teacher and legislator May- 
she (Moses), who, according to our com- 
putation, lived about the 613th year of 
the same State. This man (Moses) was 
intelligent from his birth, pure and disin. 
terested, endowed with benevolence and 
righteousness, virtue and wisdom all com- 
plete. He sought and obtained the sacred 
writings on the top of Seih-na’s_ hill, 
where he fasted forty days and nights, 
repressing his carnal desires, refraining 
even from sleep, and spending his time in 
sincere devotion. His piety moved the 
heart of Heaven, and the sacred writings 
(Old Testament) amounting to fifty- 
three sections, were thus obtained. Their 
contents are deep and mysterious, their 
promises calculated to influence men’s 
good feelings, and their threatenings to 
repress their corrupt imaginations. 

The doctrines were again handed down 
to the time of the reformer of religion and 
wise instruction, Ye-te-la (Ezra), whose 
descent was reckoned from the founder of 
our religion, and whose teaching contained 
the right clue to his instructions, i. e., the 
duty of honoring heaven by appropriate 
worship, so that he could be considered 
capable of unfolding the mysteriez of the 
religion of our forefathers. 

But religion must consist in the purity 
and truth of divine worship. Purity re- 
fers to the Pure One, who is without mix- 
ture, and truth to the Correct One, who is 
without corruption. Worship consists in 
reverence, and in bowing down to the 
ground. 

Men, in their daily avocations, must not 
for a single moment forget Heaven, but 
at the hours of four in the morning, mid- 
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day, and six in the evening, should thrice 
perform their adorations, which is_ the 
true principle of the religion of Heaven. 

The form (of worship) observed by the 
virtuous men of antiquities was, first, to 
bathe and wash their hands, taking care 
at the same time to purify their hearts 
and correct their senses, after which they 
reverently approached Eternal Reason and 
the sacred writings. Eternal Reason is 
without form or figure, like the eternal 
reason of heaven, exalted on high. 

We will here endeavor to set forth the 
general course of divine worship in or- 
der: 

First. ‘The Worshiper, bending his 
body, does reverence to Eternal Reason, by 
which means he recognizes Eternal Rea- 
son as present in such bending of the body. 
Then, standing upright in the midst, 
without declining, he does obeisance to 
Eternal Reason, as standing in the midst. 


In stillness maintaining his spirit and 
silently praising he venerates Eternal 


Reason, showing that he incessantly re- 
members Heaven; in motion, examining 
himself, and, lifting up his voice, he 
honors Eternal Reason, showing that he 
unfailingly remembers Heaven. 

This is-the way in which our religion 
teaches us to look towards invisible space 
and perform our adorations. Retiring 
three paces, the worshiper gets suddenly 
to the rear, to show his reverence for the 
Eternal Reason who is behind him. Ad- 
vancing five steps, he looks on before, to 
show reverence for the Eternal Reason, 
who is in front of him. He bows to the 
left, reverencing Eternal Reason, who is 
on the left; he bows to the right, rever- 
encing Eternal Reason, whereby he adores 
the Eternal Reason who is on his right; 
looking up, he reverences Eternal Reason, 
to show that he considers Eternal Reason 
as close to him. At the close, he worships 
Eterna] Reason, manifesting reverence in 
this act of adoration. 

But to venerate Heaven and to neglect 
Ancestors, is to fail in the services which 
are their due. In the spring and autumn, 
therefore, men sacrifice to their ancestors, 
to show that they serve the dead, as they 
do the living, and pay the same respect to 
the departed that they do to those who 
survive. Thev offer sheep and oxen, and 
present the fruits of the season. 

This offering of sheep and oxen and pre- 
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senting the fruits of the season is to show 
that they do not neglect the honor due to 
ancestors, when they are gone from us. 
During the course of every month, we 
fast and abstain four times, which con- 
stitutes the door by which religion is en- 
tered, and the basis on which goodness is 
accumulated. 

It is called an entrance, because we 
practice one act of goodness to-day and 
another to-morrow. ‘Thus, having com- 
menced the merit of abstinence, we add to 
our store, avoiding the practice of every 
vice, and reverently performing every vir- 
tue. Every seventh day we observe a holy 
rest, which, when ended, begins anew, as 
it is said in the Book of Diagrams, “The 
good man in the practice of virtue appre- 
hends lest the time should prove too 
short!” 

At each of the four seasons we lay our- 
selves under a seven days’ restraint, in re- 
membrance of the trials endured by our 
ancestors, by which means we venerate 
our ancestors and reward our progenitors. 
We also abstain from food during a whole 
day, when we reverently pray to heaven, 
repent of our former faults, and practice 
anew the duties of each day. 

The book of Diagrams also says: 
“When the wind and thunder prevail, the 
good man thinks of what virtues he shall 
practice, and if he have any errors he re- 
forms them.” 

Thus our religious system has been 
handed down and communicated from one 
to another. It came originally from 
Theen-Chuh (India). Those who intro- 
duced it in obedience to divine command 
were seventy clans, viz., those of Yen, Le, 
Gae, Kaou, Chaou, Kin, Chow, Chang, 
Shih, Hwang, Nee, Tso, Pih, ete. These 
brought as tribute some Western cloth. 

The Emperor of the Sung dynasty said: 
“Since they have come to our central land 
and reverently observe the customs of their 
ancestors, let them hand down their doc- 
trines at Peen-leang. In the first year of 
Lung-hing, of the Sung Dynasty, in the 
20th year of the 65th cycle, Lee-ching and 
Woo-sze-ta superintended this religion, 
and Yen-too-la built the synagogue. In 
the reign of Che-yuen, of the Yuen 
dynasty, or the 16th year of the 67th 
cycle, Woo-sze-ta rebuilt the ancient tem- 
ple of truth and purity, which was situ- 
ated in the Thoo-she-tsze street, on the 
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southeast side. On each side the area of 
the temple extended 350 feet. When the 
first Emperor of the Ming dynasty estab- 
lished his throne and pacified the people 
of the empire, all those who came under 
the civilizing influence of our country 
were presented with ground, on which they 
might dwell quietly, and profess their re- 
ligion without molestation, in order to 
manifest a sympathizing benevolence, 
which views all alike. But as this temple 
required some one to look after its con- 
cerns, there were appointed for that pur- 
pose Lee-Ching, Lee-Chih, Yen Ping-too, 
Gal-King, Chow-Han, Le-Kang and 
others who were themselves upright and 
intelligent men, and able to admonish 
others, having attained the title of Mwan- 
La, so that, up to this time (1489), the 
sacred vestments, ceremonies and music 
are all maintained according to the pre- 
scribed pattern, and every word and action 
is conformed to the ancient rule. 

Every man, therefore, keeps the laws 
and knows how to reverence heaven and 
respect the patriarchs, being faithful to 
the prince and filial to parents—all in 
consequence of the efforts of these teach- 
ers. Yen-Ching, who was skilled in medi- 
cine, in the 19th year of Yung-lo, received 
the imperial mandate, communicated 
through Chow-foo-Ting-Wang, to present 
incense in the temple of truth and purity, 
which was then repaired. About the same 
time, also, there was received the imperial 
tablet of the Ming dynasty, to be erected 
in the temple. In the 21st year of Yung- 
lo, the above-mentioned officer reported 
that he had executed some trust reposed in 
him, whereupon the emperor changed his 
surname to Chaou, and conferred upon 
him an embroidered garment and a title 
of dignity, elevating him to be a mavis- 
trate in Che-Keang province. In the 
tenth year of Ching-t’hung, Le-Lung and 
some others rebuilt the three rooms iz 
front of the synagogue. 

It appears that in the fifth year ot 
Theen-Shun, the Yellow River had inun- 
dated the synagogue, but the foundations 
were still preserved; whereupon Gae-King 
and others petitioned to be allowed to re- 
store it to its original form; and, through 
the Chief Magistrate of the prefecture, re- 
e2ived an order from the treasurer of Ho- 
nan province, granting that it might be 
done in conformity with the old form of 
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the temple of truth and purity that had 
existed in the time of Che-Yuen. Where- 
upon Le-Yung nrovided the funds, and 
the whole was made quite,new. During 
the reign of Ching-hua, Kaou-Keen pro- 
vided the fund for repairing the three 
rooms at the back of the synagogue. 

He also deposited therein three volumes 
of the sacred writings. Such is the his- 
tory of the front and back rooms of the 
synagogue. 

During the reign of T’heen-shun, Shih- 
Pin, Kaou-Keen and Chang-Huen had 
brought from the professors of this relig- 
ion at Ning-po, one volume of the sacred 
writings, while Chaou Ying-Ching, of 
Ning-po, sent another volume of the di- 
vine word, which was presented to the 
synagogue at Peen-leang. His younger 
brother Ying also provided funds, and in 
the second year of Hung-Che strengthened 
the foundations of the synagogue. Ying, 
with myself Chung, entrusted to Chaou- 
Tsun the setting up of this tablet. Yen- 
too-la had already fixed the foundation of 
the building and commenced the work, 
toward the completion of which all the 
families contributed, and thus provided 
the implements and furniture connected 
with the cells for depositing the sacred 
writings, causing the whole synagogue to 
be painted and ornamented, and put into 
complete repair. 

I conceive that the three religions of 
China have their respective temples, and 
severally honor the founders of their faith. 
Among the literary men is the temple of 
Ta-Ching, dedicated to Confucius. Among 
the Buddhists there is the temple of Shing 
Yung, dedicated to Nee-Mow. Among 
the Taoists there is the temple of Yuh- 
Hwang. So also in the true and pure re- 
ligion there is the temple of Yih-Sze-Lo- 
nee (Israel), erected to the ‘honor of 
Hwang-t’heen (Jehovah.) 

Although our religion agrees in many 
respects with the religion of the literati, 
from which it differs in a slight degree, 
yet the main design of it is nothing more 
than reverence for heaven and veneration 
of ancestors, fidelity to the prince and 
obedience to parents—just that which is 
inculcated in the five human relations, the 


-five constant virtues, with the three prin- 


cipal connections of life. 
It is to be observed, however, that peo- 
ple merely know that in the Temple of 
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truth and purity ceremonies are performed 
where we reverence heaven, and worship 
towards no visible object. But they do 
not know that the great origin of Eternal 
Reason comes from heaven, and that what 
has been handed down from of old to the 
present day must not be falsified. 
Although our religion enjoins worship 
thus earnestly, we do not render it merely 
with the view of securing happiness to 
ourselves, but, seeing that we have re- 
ceived the favors of the prince and en- 
joyed the emoluments conferred by him, 
we carry to the utmost our sincerity in 
worship, with the view of manifesting 
fidelity to our prince and gratitude to our 
country. ‘Thus we pray that the Em- 
peror’s rule may be extended to myriads 
of years, and that the imperial dynasty 
may be firmly established. As long as 
heaven and earth endure may there be 
favorable winds and seasonable showers, 
with the mutual enjoyment of tranquil- 
ity. We have engraved these our ideas on 
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the imperishable marble, that they may 
be handed down to the last genera- 
tion. 

Composed by a promoted literary grad- 
uate of the prefecture of Kai-fung-fu, 
named Kin-chung; inscribed by a literary 
graduate of purchased rank, belonging to 
the district of Tseang-fu named Tsaou- 
tso; and engraved by a literary graduate 
of purchased rank, belonging to the pre- 
fecture of Kai-fung-fu, named Foo-Joo. 
Erected on a fortunate day in the middle 
of summer, in the second year of Hung- 
Che, in the forty-sixth year of the seven- 
tieth cycle (1489), by a disciple of the 
religion of truth and purity (Jewish 
faith. ) 

This remarkable inscription tells us of 
the history, thoughts and aspirations, the 
moral, religious and social condition, of 
the Jews of China, in their loneliness, in 
their distant exile from the land of their 
forefathers, far away in the very heart 
of the Middle Kingdom. 


The Grove of Peace 


BY GERALDINE MEYRICK 


Here may the weary rest! 


Pine-scented air, 


Salt o’ the sea, soothes the hurt nerves to sleep; 
The ocean roar—deep calling unto deep— 

Is hushed to softer tones; and none may dare 
To let intrude harsh thoughts of worldly care 

Lest the sweet spell should break; and if one weep, 
’Tis quietly, as angels, when they keep 

Sweet vigil with some saintly soul in prayer. 


Or, if one laugh, ’tis not with strident mirth, 

But half a smile, and half a happy word, 
Quick followed by a careless, lilting song. 

Here should great deeds have their impelling birth, 
For this is no dull, languorous rest, unstirred, 

But peace empow’ring, holy, sane and strong. 


Atonement 


RICHELSEN 


BY JOHN 


gentle trot. “Wonder what made 

Bill King shoot off about being 
sure I don’t trip up this time,” he ques- 
tioned himself, with an uneasiness that 
was foreign to his nature. 

Fumbling in his pocket for the descrip- 
tion of the man who was wanted, he 
glanced at the catalogue of the man’s fea- 
tures. Not being a dreamer, however, Jim 
did not venture a guess as to the man’s 
identity. 

When he entered the deserted town of 
Piedmont, Jim made straight through the 
silent streets toward the store kept by his 
father-in-law. The Union Pacific Rail- 
road once had a division point here, but 
later a tunnel was constructed that led 
more directly into Evanston. So Pied- 
mont was now five miles from the railroad, 
and deserted. The dry air of this altitude 
preserved the wooden houses of the fron- 
tier town in perfect condition. The sta- 
tion and the railroad tracks were still in- 
tact, as if waiting for some ghost-engine. 

“How are you, Pap!” Jim greeted his 
father-in-law as he entered the only open 
store in the town. 

The old man returned the salutation 
with a scanty recognition. The half-dozen 
sheep-herders who were sitting about the 
stove abruptly ended their conversation 
and stared at the sheriff. 

“Any of you boys see the fellow that 
did the shooting at Coldwater ?” the sheriff 
inquired. | 

There was an uneasy movement among 
the men, followed by an awkward silence. 

“Well, what’s the matter? Can’t you 
answer a civil question ?” 

One of the men, a_ simple-looking 
herder, volunteered at last: “The man 
you are looking for pulled out of here 
two hours ago, bent for the river.” 

The odd demeanor of the men made it 
seem unadvisable to Jim to inquire any 
further. ‘‘What the devil is ailing these 
fellows?” he wondered. 

Tim Reagan was Wyoming’s crack 
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sheriff. When he received word of the 
shooting scrape at Coldwater, he hastened 
to that little town, making a record for 
covering the distance. The man desired 
in connection with the killing had started 
out in the direction of Piedmont, and 
without much questioning the sheriff had 
decided :to go after his man immediately. 

Jim now turned to his father-in-law. 
“All right for me to stay here to-night, 
isn’t it, Pap?” 

“Better go after your man and do your 
duty,” the old man growled. 

Turning on his heel, Jim started out of 
the store. “If you fellows think I’ve lost 
my nerve, you’ve got another guess com- 
ing to you,” he flung back at them. 

“You won’t need much nerve to take 
him,” his father-in-law retorted, as Jim 
mounted his. horse. 

The moonlight was gradually creeping 
down the sides of the canyon. On the 
road it was pitch-dark. Later, the lower 
hills caught the white light of the moon, 
making a colossal stage-setting. 

All night long Jim silently continued 
on his way, at times through dark and 
cold canyons, and then in the warmer 
open country. Periods of morbid reflec- 
tion and hours of intense alertness alter- 
nated as the scenery changed. Finally 
came the dawn, and in the distance ap- 
peared the great scar, where the river had 
cut deep into the surface of the earth. 
When Jim reached the bank he dismount- 
ed as if he had ridden but an hour, and 
threw the bridle over the horse’s head. 

He lit his pipe and looked carefully up 
and down the river. Suddenly jerking 
the pipe out of his mouth again, he tied 
his horse among a clump of bushes. As- 
suring himself of the gun in his belt, he 
slid over the bank of the precipice. His 
sharp eyes had detected a faint cloud. of 
smoke rising behind some bushes, a mile 
away. With unerring judgment, Jim 
fixed upon a spot down the river which 
was opposite the place he wanted to reach. 

The side of the precipice was treacher- 
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ous, and one to which it was difficult to 
cling. After crawling a little distance, 
a rock’slipped from under his feet, and 
Jim slid into the ice-cold water. Gritting 
his teeth, he plunged on, wading down 
the river. Soon realizing, however, the 
good target he was offering, he clambered 
up again and crawled onward, hugging 
the side of the bank. 

When he reached the spot he had de- 
cided upon, Jim peeped over the ground. 
Thirty yards from the bank, in the clump 
of bushes from which the smoke had risen, 
he could distinctly see the outline of some 
man in hiding. He crawled forward on 
his knees, with one hand assuring himself 
of the “drop” on his man. 

“Hands up, quick!” Jim shouted, as 
the man moved. 

Without a word the hands were raised 
above the bushes. Slowly rising, Jim cir- 
cled around until he could see the man’s 
face. 

Intently the men stared at each other. 
Then Jim lowered his gun until, with his 
arms at his side, he let it slide out of his 
hand. 

“You!” the sheriff gasped. 

“Jim, were you going to shoot your 
kid brother?” the other man asked in an 
aggrieved tone. 

‘Was it you that killed the man?” Jim 
stammered. | 

“Guess I did! Suppose I’ve gotten my- 
self in a hell of a box—the fellow’s dead, 
is he?” 

“He is, kid!” Jim faltered. “The 
coroner’s jury pronounced the man mur- 
dered at the hands of some one unknown 
to them.” 

“Unknown?” he asked with a grim 
and knowing smile. “What kind of a 
bluff was that?” 

“They don’t know who did it—as yet.” 

“The devil they don’t! Before the 
scrap I told the whole gang that I had 
just come to see you from our old home 
in Nebraska.” 

Jim sank back in silence. He under- 
stood why the boys had been so distant 
and why his rival, Bill King, had sneered 
at him when he started out, and why his 
father-in-law had been so abrupt. 

“Any chance of my getting off with a 
term in the pen?” Jim’s brother asked, 
breaking the silence. 

“Not a ghost’s show, 


kid. They’ve 
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turned against us. They’ll han * The 


words stuck in his throat. 

“You’re not going to take me back to 
own, are you?” his brother pleaded. 

Jim looked him full in the face, and 
noticed that the reckless attitude his 
brother at first had assumed was giving 
way to a frightened realization of his true 


position. Then, with gleaming eyes, Jim 
cried out decisively: “No, kid! I can’t 
do that. I won’t take you back!” After 


a moment, he demanded: “Where’s your 

n?” 

“Haven't any! I threw it away after 
I peppered that guy.” 

The sheriff walked back with his brother 
to the place where the horse was tied. 

“Why don’t you let me go, and say you 
couldn’t find me?” Jim’s brother  sug- 
gested. “Wouldn’t that be the easiest 
way to let us out?” 

“No good, kid!” Jim had dismissed 
that hope long before. “Everybody would 
understand. Besides, you don’t know this 
country, and they’d get you in twenty- 
four hours anyway.” He spoke without 
looking at his brother. 

“You know the country, Jim. Skip with 
me to———” 

**You’re crazy, kid,” Jim cut in sharp- 
lv. “They'd get us both. And how about 
the wife and the boy that’s come since I 
last saw you—named after you—and the 
one that will be here in g 

“That’s enough!” his brother in turn 

interrupted. “I see I’ve played the devil 
once too often.” 
' Jim suffered still more keenly as he 
learned of the provocation under which 
his brother had acted. His enemies, even 
if they were few in number and without 
influence in the county, at last had gained 
a triumph over him of which they would 
take immediate advantage. They had 
tampered with his brother’s loyalty to him 
and were now one less in number, but abl2 
to wreak a vengeance that would break 
his heart. 

Jim’s brother, while walking to and fro, 
loosened the rope that was tied to the 
saddle and dropped it to the ground un- 
noticed. Jim was dreaming of boyhood 
days in Nebraska, and how he had gone 
to the help of his kid brother on a day 
when he had fallen from one of the apple 
trees. That day of tender memories so 
filled his heart that he did not notice 
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how his brother’s features had gradually 
hardened into a grim expression of des- 
perate resolution. 

Suddenly Jim’s brother jumped up and 
kicked the horse viciously. “Now you 
can’t leave me, anyway!” he yelled de- 
fiantly. 

“You fool!” Jim was up and after the 
frightened animal. “Haven’t you put me 
into enough trouble ?” 

He called to his horse and followed af- 
ter the beast for some distance before he 
stopped to look back. “My God! I won- 
der,” he muttered, seeing that his brother 
had disappeared. Bewildered by his 
brother’s peculiar action, he started back, 
urged on by a frightful predicament. The 
possible motive for nis brother’s action 
suddenly flashed into his mind. Break- 
ing into a run, he rushed back to the cut, 
and there one glance proved that his fears 
had been well-founded. 

“Down the precipice he dashed toward 
the figure dangling at the end of a rope 
fastened to a tree. In his mad rush Jim 
slipped and fell all the way to the river. 
Instantly he tried to climb back. He fell 
again, exhausted from the flow of blood. 

Looking up, Jim noticed the arrival of 
some horsemen, and recognized one or 
two among them who had always been 
st.mch friends of his. He wondered if 
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they were still his friends. ‘The men 
leaped from their horses, and _ started 
down the cut. Jim heard one of them 
swear: “Damned rotten to let Jim go 
alone !” | 

Those words were balsam to his spirits. 
When he saw that the men had safely 
clambered to the figure from which his 
sight had never completely been taken, he 
at length was compelled to yield to nature 
and let ‘the curtains come down before 
his eyes. 

And after a while he felt a hand laid 
on his forehead and a well-known voice 
awakened him. As he looked up, he 
gazed into his brother’s face. The sight 
of the blood and the bandages troubled 
him at first, but then the worry passed 
away and he smiled. 

“The boys say I will never have to 
swing twice for the same offense in Wy- 
oming,” Jim’s brother faltered. 

Sheriff Jim stared vacantly into his 
brother’s face, and then, letting his eyes - 
wander over the water, muttered: “There 
is our little river! In back of those trees 
is home!” . 

“Jim,” his brother pleaded, “the boys 
sav we'll both be all right in a little 
while.” 

“Didn’t mother tell you to stay off the 
apple tree?” Jim whispered, smilingly. 


Caged 


BY EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


All day from out the windy, storm-swept North 
I hear the clanging horde of wild geese fly ; 
But my wild hopes can never venture forth, 


Nor dare the sky. 


I hear the swallows gathering in the West, 
Turn South on eager wing toward haunts of home; 
But my poor dreams must stay in mine own breast, 


Nor farther roam. 


Ah, thus I hear the birds in youth and age, 
Go by in freedom ’neath the sun and stars; 

But my imprisoned soul within its cage 
Beats iron bars! 


Fleecing Tourists on the Grand Tour 
at Much-Threatened Niagara 


BY FELIX, J. KOCH 


again about the doom hanging 
over Niagara that thousands who 
would have delayed their visit from time 
to time until eternity are now flocking to 
the little New York city at the falls to 
glance at the wonder before it is “spoiled.” 

As a result, there has arisen at Niagara 
to-day what is known as ‘the “Grand 
Tour,” a sort of way of pilgrimage, which 
every visitor must make, and only after 
having seen which he is at liberty to take 
in more obsolete and less significant 
points. 

Not Atlantic City in all its glory fleeces 
the novice more completely than does this 
Grand Tour. 

You reach Niagara usually at nine in 
the morning, A few steps from the depot 
and there is the main street, with the 
hotels and bank. There are the two-horse 
landaus awaiting to convey you over the 
“tour” in an entirety, or in sections. Only 
fifteen cents to the falls is the first induce- 
ment. A stranger to Niagara, it seems 
cheap enough. ‘They whirl you down one 
street of shaded homes, then past a fam- 
ous old hotel, through another still shad- 
ier side street, and you are at the Niagara 
River, ready to dismount at its foaming 
rapids. You could have walked it in five 
minutes, all told. 

That is the first step. Disgusted at the 
imposition, you quit this hack, resolved 
to take care of yourself. You are at the 
Goat Island bridge; ahead. rises the Sol- 
diers’ Monument. You don’t khow just 
how to proceed. 

A wagonette comes along, and for a 
quarter apiece they will show you the 
reservation. Once aboard, they sell you 
an eighty-five cent ticket in which the 
coupon for this ride is included. It seems 
so fair, when they return you the quarter 
first paid, vou become unsuspicious. Later, 
however, when you start to figure, you 
wonder what the other sixty cents were 


Oi hears so much in the papers 


for. So even the wagonettes work flim- 
flam on the tourist at Niagara. 

The wagonette has crossed the bridge 
onto Goat Island. You can get out any- 
where, stay as long as you wish, and then 
take any other of the seventeen wagonettes 
of the line. They simpl~ punch your cou- 
pon over the point visited. You cross a 
particularly seething rapids, where shady 
roads built by the State lead through 
dense forest-wilds to other splendid per- 
spectives of the falls. 

At the fencing there is a simple sign, 
“Niagara Falls,” that seems to mean “Get 
out and look.” Poor, deluded mortal, 
vou do—remembering vour coupon and 
its privileges. 

You watch the green water turn into 
milky froth, before foaming and boiling 
down the precipice that forms the fall 
of Niagara. Then vou ramble down 
thirty-two little steps to obtain a better 
view. You are much nearer the water 
now, and the Canadian Falls are to be 
seen, wide and foaming and roaring! An- 
other lane leads through the woods, off 
on the right, and there you stop to gaze 
spell-bound at either falls through one 
great perspective of all, baffling all de- 
scrintion. ‘The water, just before it 
makes its leap; the Canadian Falls, the 
awful rush of the river—how long you 
stay to watch them you don’t know. At 
anv rate, you simply sit or stand and gaze. 

By and bye you return to the bridge. 
The wagonette is sone. There is no other 
near. You wait and wait and wait. You 
have «~'- one day at Niagara, and the 
roar of the falls is calling. You don’t 
wish to waste time here on the road. So, 
coupon to the contrary, you tuck it in 
your pocket and walk. 

Down one path, up another steeper one, 
through the woods, to where the river 
roars loudest. Then up along a railing 


‘to the stairs that lead to the Cave of the 


Winds. Other people, tourists, too, are 
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Scenes near Niagara Falls. 
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here in the yellow oil-skins, going into the 
cave. It is only another dollar—and one 
must see everything while he is here. 

Out of the Cave, there is the “Maid of 
the Mist”—and another dollar. 

Then you are ready for the ’buses again. 
They come, but loaded to the guards. You 
prefer to walk to being cramped where 
nothing can be seen. So again you plod 
on—on through the pine forests to the 
Horse-shoe Falls, where another ’bus is 
discharging. Even had you taken it to 
this point you would have to get out and 
descend the stairs to a platform over the 
whirlpool where tourists carve their names 
on the rail, instead of giving their time 
to the view of the green, foaming cata- 
ract and the great convent on the bluff 
in Canada. 

Returning up the stairs, it is quicker to 
walk than ride to the Three Sisters’ Island 
—and so again you take to the woods, 
primeval forest, but kept like a park. The 
falls roar and the locusts thrum, and there 
are benches to rest and enjoy the ever- 
changing view of rapids and whirlpools, 
seething and boiling and raging beneath, 
so that you forget all about your *bus 
ticket. You cross a bridge, over these 
same rapids, onto the First Sister Island. 
Then through a grove and over another 
iron bridge, set across a most fearful 
maelstrom—with rocks and forests, and 
wild, rugged islands, seemingly being torn 
away. ‘There is the boom of surges here 
that not even old ocean can rival, and 
there are rapids that recall the famous 
ones of the St. Lawrence. ‘Then there is 
another, a smaller bridge, where the force 
of the rapids is even stronger, and one 
feels the spray stinging the face. You are 
then on the second Sister Island. The 
‘water pitches and tumbles at your side, 
ard you climb over rocks and across a 
creek to an unexcelled view of the rapids. 

Then you make your way back to Goat 
Island, and again cut your name on some 
tree or some bench. Why you do it, you 
know not—there are so many already thai 
no individual one can be noticed. It is 
custom—so you follow suit. 

Again you are in the wild-wood, and 
above the rapids of the Niagara. Ahead, 
the largest pulp and paper-mill in the 
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country rises—a plant turning out twenty 
car-loads a day. 

You are beginning to tire. You sit 
down and await some ’bus that has a seat 
vacant. Meanwhile your time is fleeting. 
It comes and drives you down a road 
away from the river, where only the break- 
ers’ roar reminds of the stream. Then 
they take another coupon from your 
ticket. 

The forest has changed to a grove of 
young trees. A bridge leads off to an- 
other island. They show you the Govern- 
ment Commissioner’s office, some more 
woods and one other bridge. Then they 
talk of their *busses—seventeen in the 
line, and how already ten years ago they 
carried eight thousand people a year. 

Now you are back on the mainland. 
There is a hotel, some Indian novelty 
stores and the Soldiers’ Monument—as 
in New England. That is the end of the 
route—for that you have paid the costs 
of the Grand Tour! 

It is up to you to get out and walk. 
Walk along bazars of souvenirs and of 
photos, past dime museums, small ‘shops 
and the like. All of them bid you wel- 
come—to come in and spend. There is 
an Observation Tower, after the fashiou 
of the Eiffel, and to it your coupon gives 
you admission. Otherwise this would cost 
a quarter. So you get your money’s worth 
here at least. | 

The structure rises three hundred feet 
in air, and is said to have cost $50,000. 
You get a view all over Niagara City 
from the top of the tower, the town and 
the river, with the bends and the rapids, 
with wooded Goat Island and all the 
Three Sisters. You see the precipice, but 
not the falls of Niagara; the Horse-shoe 
and the Canadian Falls. The elevator 
takes you to the fourth story to see this. 
For the rest, you must walk. At the top 
they sell souvenirs only. 

But that is not in the “tour.” It closed 
at the Tower. You took it—we all took 
it—when we went to Niagara. We were 
warned we would be robbed, but we went 
to visit the Romans, and would do as 
Romans bid. And yet, later, we did not 
regret it. The Falls made us forget ali 
the rest! 
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Tales of the Sea 


VI. ‘The Death of Somers 


BY CAPTAIN ARTHUR H. DUTTON 


N the history of the United States 
I Navy there has ever been a hoodoo on 

the name of Somers. Placing in re- 
verse order the appearance of the name 
in the Navy’s history, it may be said that 
the torpedo-boat Somers, which was pur- 
chased abroad just before the Spanish 
war, was beset with difficulties many and 
varied before she left for our shores, mak- 
ing several unfortunate starts from Eng- 
land, her machinery breaking down, her 
temporary crew of hired aliens refusing 
duty on her, and storms besetting her un- 
til her arrival in New York. She never 
saw active service in the war, and is looked 
upon now as a third-rate craft. 

Looking farther backward, the U. S. 
brig Somers was the scene of one of the 
greatest tragedies of the American Navy, 
it having been upon her that the unfortu- 
nate midshipman, Spencer, son. of the 
then Secretary of War, was hanged at the 
yard-arm, with two of his confederates, 
for attempting a mutiny. The brig was 
herself wrecked, with the loss of many 
lives, on a Mexican reef, a few years later. 
Most of the officers who formed the court- 
martial which condemned Spencer to 
death themselves had violent deaths. 

Both of these vessels were named after 
a gallant young officer of the old Navy, 
Master-Commandant—a title correspond- 
ing to our present Lieutenant-Commander 


—Richard Somers, who lost his life in the | 


face of the enemy in a manner both pic- 
turesque and dramatic. 

Somers was attached to the squadron 
under Commodore Preble, which taught 
such salutary lessons to the Barbary 
pirates during the stirring days of 1804, 
when the young nation of the United 
States put an end forever to the depreda- 
tions which the fierce corsairs of the 
Mediterrannean had been committing on 
the commerce of Europe and the world. 
The story of the achievements of our lit- 
tle Navy during those days is a_ well- 


known one, but the incident here related 
is little known outside of the archives of 
the Navy Department and the officers and 
men of the service. 

Tripoli had been an obstinate enemy. 
There the frigate Philadelphia had run 
aground upon an uncharted reef, and 
while in this helpless condition had been 
captured, with the brave Captain Bain- 
bridge and his entire crew, by a horde of 
Tiipolitans. Later, the heroic Decatur 
had entered the harbor under cover of 
night, and in one of the most dramatic 
and daring cutting-out expeditions of his- 
tory, had boarded the Philadelphia, de- 
feated her prize-crew in a hand-to-hand 
fight, right in the midst of the anchored 
Tripolitan fleet and under the guns of 
their shore batteries, afterwards setting 
the ship on fire and escaping to the block- 
ading American fleet outside. ‘This oc- 
curred in February, 1804. During the en- 
suing months war was waged with vigor 
upon the Tripolitans, but their chief city 
still held out, and their fleet still remained 
securely at anchor beneath the guns of its 
fortifications, although suffering more or 
less damage and loss from the repeated 
bombardments of the American squadron 
outside. It was determined to adopt ex- 
traordinary means to annoy them, and 
the sending in of a fire-ship, loaded with 
explosives, as well as combustibles, was the 
first measure decided upon. Like Deca- 
tur’s nocturnal dash upon the Philadel- 
phia, this expedition was hazardous in the 
extreme. It was the counterpart of Hob- 
son’s entry into the harbor of Santiago, 
94 years later, in the Merrimac, but its 
results were more serious to both sides. 

Somers was selected to command the 
expedition, and the vessel selected to be 
used as the fire-boat was the ketch In- 
trepid, the same one that Decatur used in 
his attack upon the Philadelphia a few 
months before. Somers had proved his 
courage and ability in many a previous 
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desperate encounter with the enemy. So 
had numerous others, in fact, of Preble’s 
sturdy command, and they all vied with 
one another in their efforts to get aboard 
the Intrepid for her desperate trip. It 
was with some difficulty, as at Santiago 
in 1898, that the Intrepid’s personnel was 
finally selected, the choice falling upon 
Somers. Lieutenant Henry Wadsworth, 
of the famous frigate Constitution, and 
ten picked men from the hundreds of 
volunteers who were eager to go. 
Careful attention was paid to all the 
details of fitting up the Intrepid as a true 
floating mine, to be exploded when in the 
right position in the midst of the enemy’s 
vessels. The forward hold of the little 
vessel had been fitted up as a magazine 
and filled with powder—enough to have 
wrought great havoc far and near. From 
this veritable latent volcano a train was 
laid to a chamber farther aft, filled with 
combustibles. The idea was for the men, 
at the proper time, to set fire to the cham- 
ber containing the combustibles, and then 
make’ their escape in boats, the enemy to 
think that the ketch was merely a fire- 
boat. Then, a few moments later, when 
the train had been fired and the powder 
room exploded, the deed would be done. 
The object of the Intrepid’s mission 
having been provided for as far as human 
foresight could make possible, there were 
yet dangers to be encountered by her peo- 
ple. She was a dull sailor, and yet she 
had to stand into the harbor through a 
narrow passage in a light wind in the 
face of the enemy’s batteries, even before 
she fell in with the ships inside. A single 
shot penetrating her magazine would 
blow her and her crew to atoms. 
Undaunted, the Intrepid’s people 
started in, on the night of September 4, 
1804. At the last moment, a young offi- 


cer, Lieutenant Joseph Israel, jumped. 


aboard, and on account of his determined 
gallantry, was not sent back. 

At 9 p. m. the Intrepid started on her 
errand. The night was clear, the stars 
shining overhead, but there was a light 
haze over the sea. ‘The ketch stood stead- 
ily in and disappeared from the view of 
the anxious watchers on the squadron out- 
side. She was then hardly a pistol shot 
from the batteries on shore, and had evi- 
dently not been discovered by the enemy. 

A few moments later, however, the 
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shore batteries opened fire. ‘There was 
an interval after that, and then, suddenly, 
the whole harbor was illuminated by a 
vivid flash of light. There was a terrific 
explosion and then all was still. 

That was the last seen by any one of 
the gallant Somers and his faithful crew 
until the mangled bodies of some of them 
were picked up on the shore. One of the 
bodies was identified as that of Somers, 
from the remains of the uniform he wore 
and by other means. 

Just what caused the disastrous result 
of the enterprise has never been discov- 
ered. There have been surmises in plenty, 
but the most plausible of any was that 
the premature explosion was caused by 
Somers’s own act. It is thought that af- 
ter finding that his mission had failed 
and rather than have the Intrepid, with 
her immense amount of powder—of which 
the Tripolitans were in sore need—fall in- 
to the hands of the enemy, who were about 
to capture him, he deliberately blew up 
his vessel and perished with her. 

Two other theories have much to sup- 
port them. One is that the ketch was 
exploded by a shot from the batteries; an- 
other that the magazine was accidentally 
fired before the crew got away. ‘Two bod- 
ies were found in the shattered hull after 
she had grounded, which she did in a 
position about half a mile from the place 
where it was intended to blow her up. 

That the enterprise had failed was soon 
manifest, but its failure was not complete. 
Although most of the enemy’s vessels were 
unscathed, two are said to have been miss- 
ing the next day. ‘The explosion was so 
terrific that even the American ships in 
the offing were jarred by it. Onlookers 
said that the display was one of awful 
splendor. It was followed immediately 
bv silence and by intense darkness, which 
served to emphasize it. 

An odd coincidence, which may give 
food for thought to the superstitious, was 
the fact that in Somers’s party there were 
exactly thirteen men. The thirteenth was 
the unfortunate Israel, who leaped on 
board just as the ketch was shoving off 
from the schooner Nautilus, the vessel 
which had been commanded by Somers 
before he went to the Intrepid. 

That the Intrepid, in addition to hav- 
ing been discovered and fired upon by the 
shore batteries, was attacked by at least 


one Tripolitan vessel, is suspected from 
several facts. One of the largest Tripoli- 
tau gunboats was missing after the ex- 
plosion, indicating that she must have 
been close to the Intrepid when the latter 
blew up. Also, many of the bodies which 
subsequently drifted ashore bore wounds 
from gun shot and grape shot, in addition 
to the terrible marks of the explosion, 
showing conclusively that the ketch had 
been under a severe fire from the enemy. 
These two facts alone support the theory 
that Somers, or some of his men, them- 
selves blew the Intrepid up, to prevent 
her from falling into the enemy’s hands, 
or to do the enemy as much harm as pos- 
sible, for, being wholly unarmed, she had 
no means of defense or offense other than 
the mine of powder within her. 

There were two boats carried in the In- 
trepid, for use in leaving the vessel after 
the train had been lighted. One of these 
was found with a dead body in it. The 
other has never been heard from, the 
general belief being that it was either 
blown to atoms or taken by some individ- 
ual of the enemy, who carried it off for 
his own use without saying anything to 
any one about it. 

Thus perished one of the bravest, ablest 
and most esteemed and promising young 


officers of the American navy. He was 


of the same stuff as Decatur and the other 
fearless officers who opened the eyes of 
the whole world by their daring exploits 
and set the examples which have estab- 
lished the standards upheld ever since by 
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the service. 

Richard Somers was a native of Cape 
May County, New Jersey, and the son of 
a Colonel in the Revolutionary army. He 
went first to sea as a mere boy, and made 
his first cruise in the navy as a midship- 
man on the frigate United States, which 
was commanded, during the war of 1812, 
bv his messmate and chum of midshipmen 
and later days, Stephen Decatur. 

Always noted as much for his chivalry 
as for his courage, Somers had a host of 
warm friends in the service, and his loss 
was the occasion for much mourning. A 
striking evidence of his character was an 
experience he had in the Mediterranean 
shortly before his death. While he and 
two brother officers were walking on shore 
near Syracuse, Sicily, they were suddenly 
set upon, in a lonely spot, by five Sicilian 
desperadoes, heavily armed. The Ameri- 
can officers were unarmed, save one, who 
had a dirk with him. The one with the 
dirk immediately grappled with his ad- 
versary, and stabbed him to death. Som- 
ers, with nothing but his bare fists, closed 
in with the nearest Sicilian, took his knife 
away from him, and slew him with his 
own weapon. ‘The other three Sicilians 
quickly fled. 

The brave Somers has been described 
by one of his biographers as being unex- 
celled ‘‘in a chivalrous love of enterprise, 
a perfect disregard for danger and in de- 
votion to the honor of the flag.” How 
well he bore out this description is shown 
bv the narrative here written. 
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Ime Daughter of David 


BY ELLIOTT FLOWER 


1V.—Her Domestic Problem. 


HE Daughter of David Riggs 
sighed. 

“Listen to that!” exclaimed her 
brother Tom. “I’ll bet the Psyehe Club 
has got down to the real thing this time.” 

“Which is?” asked David. 

“Love, of course,” replied ‘Tom. 

“That isn’t a club affair,” ventured 
Mrs. mildly. ‘“‘Love is too 
sacred x 

“That’s what the girls think before 
marriage,” interrupted Tom, “but some of 
them tell a different story in the divorce 
court. They find it very much of a club 
affair—two ways.” 

“Yes,” assented David. 
cles a man goes to the club when his wife 
annoys him, and in others he picks the 
club out of the woodbox and goes for 
her. [ don’t undertake to say which is 
the better scheme, but now and then you'll 
find a woman who thinks that a man 
wouldn’t take the trouble to beat her un- 
less he loved her.” 

“Our club,” said Estelle, severely, “has 
not given any attention to the divorce 
courts—as yet.” 

“Wise club!” commented David. “The 
divorce court is a mighty deceptive and 
uncertain thing. Occasionally it seems to 
be nothing but the tackling dummy of the 
ambitious emotional star. Some actresses 
take naturally to divorce advertising, and 
some prefer to use the youth who lacks 
everything except a thirst and some of 
the money his father made.” 

“Well, that hasn’t anything to do with 
our club discussion,” asserted Estelle, 
“and I’m afraid it isn’t a subject that 
you can help us with this time, either. In 
fact, it seems almost impossible.” 

“Good!” exclaimed David. 

ae do you say that?” demanded Es- 
telle. 

“Because we’re so constituted that we 
have got to bump the bumps a little to 
get any enjoyment out of life, and the 
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women’s clubs are going at everything 
with such desperate energy that I was 
afraid they’d get all the bumps of life 
leveled off.” 

“No,” returned Estelle thoughtfully, 
“there’s no danger of that, because some- 
times the problems won’t stay solved. We 
solved this one, but it’s just as bad as 
ever.” 

“Like some of my recipes,” sighed Mrs. 
Riggs. ‘‘I know they are right, but they 
come out wrong.” 

“What’s the problem?” asked David. 

“House servants,” answered Estelle. 

“The servant girl problem!” exclaimed 
David. 

as.” 

“Back up!” cried Tom. “Why dont 
you begin with something easy, like the 
trusts or the currency or railroad dis- 
crimination ?” 

“Yes, Estelle, you really ought to take ~ 
the smaller bumps first,” advised David. 

“Besides,” added Mrs. Riggs, “the av- 
erage servant is no longer a problem; she 
is just an impertinence.” 

“But I tell you we had it solved once, 
and it wouldn’t stay solved,” insisted Es- 
telle. 

“That’s a peculiarity of the wind solu- 
tion of any problem,” asserted David. 

“What’s the wind solution?” asked the 

irl. 

“The wind solution,” explained David, 
“is the solution offered by a verbal re- 
former who never by any chance does what 
he advises others to do. But how did the 
Psyche Club come to get tangled up with 
anything so lowly as the servant girl prob- 
lem ?” 

“A guest from California began it,” 
answered the girl. “She was visiting 
here, and we made her a sort of honorary 
member. Then, when she heard us talk- 
ing about our home troubles——” 

“Your mothers’ home troubles,” 
rected Tom. 

“Yes,” said David. “Daughters are 
closely identified with mothers’ home 
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troubles, and sons may be entered up as 
the main items on the ledger account of 
a father’s troubles. If the cost bears any 
relation to the value of the experience, 
you ought to be rich in it, Tom. I’ve 
thought once or twice you were trying to 
corner the experience market, but I’ve 
learned since that other fathers were buy- 
ing heavily for their sons at the same 
time. Perhaps that’s what put up the 
price.” 

“This California girl,” said Estelle, in- 
tent upon bringing them back to the main 
point, “annoyed us very much. She said 
we didn’t know what good service was, 
and that the only thing that stood in the 
way of a quick and satisfactory settlement 
of that question was the Chinese exclusion 
act.” 

“What!” cried David. “Then women 
in politics would make the yellow peril 
loom up like a quarantine flag when a 
man’s in a hurry to land.” 

“T don’t know about that,” returned 
Estelle, “but she insisted that it was our 
own fault if wé were at the mercy of in- 
competent servants. She said that her 
mother had no trouble at all. 

“ “How does she manage it?’ we asked. 

“<Employs Chinamen,’ she answered. 
“We keep two.’ 

Chinese cheap labor!’ 
claimed. 

“Tf you’re thinking about wages, they 
are not cheap,’ she told us. ‘A good Chi- 
nese house servant costs more than a 
white one, and he’s worth more. He does 
more work, and there is less waste. He 
saves the extra wages he gets in butcher’s 
and grocer’s bills, and he does more work 
than any white servant without seeming 
to hurry. There is no complaint from 
John; he makes his bargain and he lives 
up to it. He is unobtrusive, honest and 
quick. You never have to tell him a sec- 
ond time how to do a thing. He gets 
more money by making himself more valu- 
able——’ ” 

“Tnstead of joining a union and slug- 
ging the man who is willing to do more 
work than he is,” interrupted David. 

“She didn’t pretend to know anything 
about other Chinese labor, but she said the 
Chinese house servant of the Pacific Coast 
was almost ideal, when you got used to 
him.” 

“I’ve heard the same thing said of lim- 
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burger,” remarked David. “But it never 
occurred to me that John Chink was the 
key to a problem.” 

“Well, he isn’t,” Estelle asserted vigor- 
ously. ‘‘Don’t you suppose a woman can 
do housework and cooking better than a 
Chinaman ?” 

“Possibly,” admitted David. “I’ve no 
doubt that Tom can draw a check better 
than I can, too, but they’ll tell him at 
the bank that it isn’t so good after it’s 
drawn. Results count for something. I 
don’t know what a woman can do, but 
we’ve paid wages to a good many who 
didn’t do any real cooking.” 

“She needs training,” said Estelle. 
“Kittie Ballard demonstrated that in a 
splendid paper, and then we settled the 
whole question in two minutes by starting 
a domestic &cience school. We knew how, 
because we’d all been trained ourselves.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Riggs, “Estelle makes 
splendid fudges.” 

“And several fine brands of dyspepsia, 
too,” added Tom. 

“Don’t mind Tom,” advised David. 
“Nothing tastes very good to a hot young 
sport the morning after. Many a young 
wife’s reputation for cooking has been 
ruined by what her husband drank the 
night before. What happened after you’d 
solved the problem ?” 

‘“‘Why, the untrained girls wouldn’t 
come to be trained,” explained Estelle. 

“Why should they?” asked David. 

“Why shouldn’t they?” retorted Estelle 
in surprise. “We take similar lessons 
ourselves, and pay good prices for them. 
We offered them to the girls for nothing, 
but they scorned us. 

“*What’s the use? they said. ‘If a 
woman ain’t satisfied, she can pay us ex- 
tra for letting her teach us.’ 

“Why, some of them actually said they 
wouldn’t work for a woman who bothered 
them by trying to have things done right.” 

“Qf course,” said David. “What’s the 
use of earning the money when you can 
get it without ?” 

“And they wouldn’t work for a woman 
who bothered about careful management 
either,” continued Estelle. ‘‘We’ve been 
taught to consider that quite important, 
but they merely had contempt for any- 
body who mentioned it. Wastefulness was 
an evidence of worldly standing to them.” 

“Splurging Americans have made eco- 
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nomical management a crime,” commented 
David. “It’s the man who feeds cham- 
pagne to his dog that gets the center of 
the stage. Asa nation, we give much flat- 
tering attention to our fools.” 

“But we had the problem solved,” in- 
sisted the girl, “and while we were won- 
dering why it would not stay solved, one 
of the girls happened to run across this 
advertisement in a Sunday paper: 


“WAN TED.—Girl for general house- 
work. Two in family. No washing. Must 
be able to do plain cooking or be willing 
to learn. Wages $6.” 


“Do you suppose that has anything to 
do with our trouble?” 

“Six dollars a week for the privilege 
of giving lessons,” mused David. 

“And she’ll go somewhere else as soon 
as she’s taught,” remarked Mrs. Riggs. 

“Why, we’ve got our educational sys- 
tem standing on its head!” David went 
on. ‘“That stands out as plain as a gilded 
bald-spot. Our colleges should pay stu- 


dents as well as athletes; scholars should 
draw salaries from their teachers. I can 
see where this idea has great possibilities 
in it, unless ” 

“Unless what?” 

“Unless we shift it another way and 
educate the fool American public. The 
domestic servant problem, of which it 
complains, is manufactured on its own 
premises, with its own labor, and from 
material that it supplies. As long as you 
are willing to pav the limit price for un- 
ripe fruit, the Italian at the corner stand 
will keep on handing it out to you. The 
girls aren’t going to take the trouble to 
remedy matters themselves as long as 
they can get the money without. ‘Train 
the people who think that wasting money 
gives them prestige, and the other prob- 
lem will look smaller than half a ton of 
coal at the beginning of winter.” 

“A training school for silly splurgers !” 
exclaimed the girl, enthusiastically. “Just 
the thing. I'll suggest it to the club at 
the next meeting.” 


Sonnet for Memorial Day 


BY CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 


’Tis well there’s one Day of the Backward Glance, 
On which we turn from strife of love and hate, 
Kind death and rest serene to contemplate ; 

And deck the earth with bloom and greening plants 

As token of our green remembrance. 

How enviable those who lie in state 
This day, bedecked with thoughts of love; no fate 
Can sway them now, no joy nor sorrow chance. 


Clean purged of blood lust peals the martial strain: 
To them and us to-day the shrieks and thrums 
Of brassy war song challenge all in vain. 
Clean purged of hate’s discord the old song comes 
Transformed and harmonized by Death; and Pain 
Has muffled out the insolence from drums. 
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Planning a European Trip 


BY FRED GILBERT BLAKESLEE 


Europe, time and money are of 

the utmost importance, and the 
question of how to spend both advantage- 
ously is one that requires careful consid- 
eration. 

Many people solve this difficulty by 
joining a personally conducted party, in 
which, for a certain specified amount, 
they are in company with other travelers, 
taken over a pre-arranged route, lodged 
in hotels, transported in trains, and 
shown the various sights. 

The personally conducted tours, which 
range in price from $300 to $1,000, and 
occupy from one to six months, are excel- 
lent things for those who desire to avoid 
all responsibility, but they are not the 
true way to travel. 

The real traveler likes to do his own 
planning, and prefers to see the things 
of which he is in search in company with 
one or two kindred spirits, rather than as 
a member of a more or less uncongenial 
crowd. 

Although the contrary is generally be- 
lieved, it is really possible to _ travel 
through Europe independently more ad- 
vantageously as regards the expenditure 
of both time and money, than it is as a 
member of a personally conducted party. 
The reason for this is not hard to find. 
The independent traveler pays only for 
what the gets; the personally conducted 
one must needs contribute towards the 
profits of the man, or company, who con- 
ducts him over the beaten paths. 

How much does it cost to go to Europe? 
This is a question which is frequently 
asked by those who are planning a trip 
abroad. The answer naturally depends 
largely upon the personal tastes of the in- 
tending traveler, the style in which he 
desires to travel, and-the amount of time 
at his disposal. Some persons prefer to 
travel slowly and see a few places thor- 
oughly, while others wish to move quickly 
and cover as much ground as possible in 
a given number of days. Since the price 
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of the ocean trip is the same in both 
cases, and since it is possible to live as 
cheaply in one part of Europe as another, 
the only difference in cost between these 
two methods is that of railroad fares. 

First, as regards crossing the ocean. 
Most of the steamship lines plying be- 
tween the United States and Europe start 
from either New York or Boston. First 
class fares range in price from $60 to 
$250 per person, round trip tickets being 
issued at five per cent less than double 
these rates. Second class fares are from 
thirty to fifty per cent cheaper than first 
class ones, but this method of transpor- 
tation is not recommended, it being far 
better to travel first class on a low priced 
steamer rather than second class on a 
more expensive one. 

Railroad fares vary greatly in the dif- 
ferent countries, but $50 willl usually 
be found sufficient to cover this item of 
expense, unless a very extensive tour is 
planned. This estimate is for second 
class ‘travel, a grade corresponding to 
that of our ordinary day coach. Through- 
out the greater part of Europe trunks are 
transported without extra charge, but in 
Italy only hand baggage is carried free. 

The cost of living is much less abroad 
than at home, and good accommodations 
can be secured in all but the very finest 
hotels for $2 a day. 

Having thus estimated the cost of 
transportation and of hotel accommoda- 
tions, there still remains the question of 
miscellaneous expenses, such as admis- 
sions to places of interest, tips, carriage 
drives, etc. Expenses of this kind are 
very much more difficult to calculate in 
advance on account of the great differ- 
ence in people, but $100 a month devoted 
to the purpose ought to be more than 
sufficient. 

Now, as to planning the route. In 
doing this, the individual will naturally 
consult his own inclinations, but as a 
rule, tourists desire to obtain as much 
variety as possible while abroad, and in 
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order to do this, it will usually be found 
desirable to divide the time at their dis- 
posal between several different countries, 
rather than to devote it exclusively to 
one. 

A month is the shortest time which 
should be allowed for a trip abroad. In 
order to obtain any results from so brief 
a trip, it will be found necessary to cross 
on a fast steamer in order to avoid spend- 
ing an undue amount of time on the 
water. Fast steamers are more expensive 
than slow ones, and the lowest first cabin 
passage on most of them costs from $75 
to $80. Allowing that the tourist patron- 
izes one of these boats, he will have four- 
teen or fifteen days on land. This does 
not seem much, but a great dea] can be 
seen if even this brief time is employed 
to a good advantage. 

lf a traveler lands at Liverpool, he 
will have time to visit Chester, Warwick, 
Stratford-on-Avon and Oxford, and to 
spend five days in both London and Paris. 
A trip of this nature will figure about 
as follows: Steamer fare, $150; railroad 
fare, $25; Hotels, $30; miscellaneous, 
$45; total, $250. 

If one has six weeks at his disposal, a 
much longer triv may be taken at a slight- 
ly increased cost. For such a trip the 
following itinerary is recommended, 
twenty days being allowed for time spent 
unon the ocean and the outward passage 
being made by one line and the home- 
ward passage by another: New York to 
Liverpool; thence to Warwick, Stratford- 
on-Avon, Oxford, London, Paris, Berne, 
Interlaken, Lucerne, Strassburg, Heidel- 
berg, Mayence, the Rhine, Cologne, Brus- 


sells, Antwerp, New York. Such a — 
would give a tourist glimpses of five dif- 
ferent countries, and would enable him to 
see some of the grandest scenery, most 
imposing edifices, and greatest art treas- 
ures of the old world. Four or five days 
could be spent in both London and Paris, 
and a day at each of the more important 
places on the route. The cost of such a 
trip would figure about like this: Steamer 
New York to Liverpool, $60; steamer, 
Antwerp to New York, $80; (Antwerp to 
Boston, $55); Railway fares, $40; Ho- 
tels, $45; Miscellaneous, $75; total, $300. 

For those who are able to devote two 
months to European travel, the following 
comprehensive tour is outlined, twenty- 
two days being allowed for crossing and 
re-crossing the Atlantic: New York to 
Naples; thence to Rome, Florence, Ven- 
ice, Milan, the Italian Lakes, Lucerne, 
Rigi, Interlaken, -Berne, Chilon, Mar- 
tigny, Chamonix, Geneva, Paris, London, 
Oxford, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, 
York, Durham, Melrose Abbey, Edinburg, 
Stirling, the Trassachs, Glasgow, New 
York. 

This route gives the tourist the greatest 
variety in the way of scenery and enables 
him to see most of the famous cathedrals, 
palaces and art galleries. The following 
estimate will be found to be amply suffi- 
cient for making this trip: Steamer, New 
York to Naples, $70; Steamer, Glasgow 
to New York, $65; Railway fares, $70; 
Hotels, $75; Miscellaneous, $120; total, 
$400. 

Money for European expenses can best 
be carried by means of American Express 
Company checks. 
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The Memory of the Soul 


BY CHARLES BURROWS 


*“Tic-a-tac, tic-a-tac, tic-a-tac, too, 
Sat an old cobbler, making a shoe.” 


ERRILY the song rang out on 
the evening air, from the open 
door and window of an old, tum- 
ble-down shack, standing upon the corner 
of a large vacant lot, in a residence por- 
tion of the city of Landoak, Colorado, 
and as he sang, the cobbler applied his 
hammer more industriously. with each 
bar. Let us take a peep through a corner 
of the window, and perhaps we can satisfy 
our curiosity as to what this melodious 
cobbler looks like, without ourselves being 
observed. 

Ah! now we can see, and he is not an 
old, gray-whiskered, dirty, waxy old cob- 
bler either, but apparently about thirty 
years of age, with clean-cut and whole- 
some features, that in repose might bear 
a shadow of melancholy, as though he 
was not entirely unacquainted with sor- 
row. His hair is brushed back, and neat- 
ly parted at the side, excepting at the 
crown, where there is scarcely sufficient 
hair for the parting to continue. And 
yet; withal, he is a merry looking cobbler, 
and as he smiles and sings aloud his cob- 
bler song, he gives the impression that he 
is carrying an honest heart in that rather 
expansive bosom of his. 

“Tf you please, Mir. Browse, mother 
wants to know whether you can put new 
soles on my shoes, while 1 wait for them, 
as this is the only pair I have, and I can- 
not go to church in them to-morrow as 


they are,” and a little girl of about ten 


years of age entered the shop. 

“Let me see them, dearie,” said the 
cobbler in a kindly voice. “Take them off 
and if I can do them I will; but I shall 
have to take on a little more steam, as 
Saturday is a busy day, but we cannot 
see little girls going around with their 
toes out.” 

The child sat down upon an upturned 
soap box, and, taking off her shoes, held 
them out for inspection. 


“Well, well, now, whatever does your 
mother think that I can do with them?” 
said the cobbler as he turned them about 
in his hands. “Why, Mary, they are all 
to pieces, and [ am sure that it would pay 
vour mother better to buy a new pair than 
to waste fifty cents on these; for the welts 
are out and the inner soles want piecing, 
and this upper wants patching. Oh, dear! 
oh, dear! run and tell your mother, child, 
and see what she says. I really could not 
charge less than fifty cents, and if it were 
anybody else I should have to say six- 
bits.” 

“Please, Mr. Browse, mother said that 
if they were only half a dollar that I 
could have them done, and I cannot get 


a new pair, for mother has no more money 


until the first of the month, and that is 
two weeks yet.” 

“Ah, well! ah, well!” replied the shoe- 
maker, “I suppose that I had better begin 
on them and let you go—so here goes to 
it. ‘Pulling his wax-ends through and 
through, sat an old cobbler, making a 
shoe,’ ” and once again he returned to the 
burden of his melody, only upon this oc- 
casion, little Mary added her piping 
voice. 

“Why, Mary, where did you leatn my 
song 

“We learn that at school.” 

“Indeed; do they teach you such songs 
as those? Why, I should hardly have 
thought that it was good enough.” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Browse, our teacher lets 
us sit in a circle on the floor, and gives 
us hammers and pieces of wood, and as 
we sing, we beat the hammer on the wood, 
and it is just like being in a shoe shop.” 

“And I suppose that your teacher plays 
the piano for you to make it nicer.” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Browse, teacher sits in 
the middle of the ring, and beats time for 
us with her hammer and a piece of wood.” 

The cobbler looked up from his work at 
that, and a pleased smile played upon his 
countenance. 

“Well, well, now!” he said, meditative- 
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ly, “what a dear, sweet lady your teacher 
must be, Mary!” 

“Oh, she is, sir, and she teaches us 
musical drill, and we play games, and our 
lessons, coming in between, makes us for- 
get that we are in school.” 

By this time the shoemaker was scratch- 
ing his head over the dilapidated shoe, 
that he had just separated from the sole. 
He seemed to be much perplexed. 

“Well, now,” he muttered, “they -are 
even worse than I supposed,” and _ he 
screwed his face into a deprecatory grim- 
ace. “However, I said that I will do 
them, and a cobbler’s promise is as sacred 
as a king’s. So here goes once again: 
“Tic-a-tac, tic-a-tac, tic-a-tac, too, sat an 
old cobbler making a shoe.’ ” 

“Mr. Browse,” said Mary, “‘my teacher 
was talking about you to-day.” 

The shoe dropped into the cobbler’s lap 
as he looked up in amazement. 

“Talking about me, Mary? Why, what- 
ever could she find to say about me. Why, 
you are joking now. Oh, you little tease, 
Mary! Never mind, little girl—here 
goes again.” 

“But, really, am not joking. You 
know, Mr. Browse, that teacher is a writer 
woman for the Express, and she is writ- 
ing a story about shoe-making, and she 
thought that you could give her some tales 
and tell her things. And she wanted to 
know if you were a nice cobbler, and Ada 
Cross said that she thought so, because 
you did not chew tobacco, like her father, 
and Johnnie Grant said that you nearly 
cried when your dog was run over and 
killed by the street car.” 

“Well, well, now, how they all do talk, 
to be sure. And a writer woman, did you 
say, dearie? Is she very, very homely?” 

“Little Mary’s hands went up in an 
amazing protest. “Homely, Mr. Browse, 
homely? Why, she is as pretty as—as— 
Alice Roosevelt, and Alice Morton said 
that all rich people are pretty.” 

“Not all, dearie, not all. Some of them, 
maybe, but you mostly find the beauties 
amongst the poor; but what is your 
teacher’s mame, dearie? You  haven’t 
told me yet.” 

“Tt is Mrs. Wail, and I heard mother 
tell Mr. Cross that she would never be 
married, because all the men in the world 
would not be truthful, and went about de- 
ceiving everybody. And Mr. Cross laughed 


and said that teacher had bees in her bon- 
net, and | know she hasn’t, ’cause | got it 
from the peg one day and looked, and 
teacher caught me, and I told her what 
Mrs. Cross had said, and she laughed and 
laughed ever so much.” 

“TI expect she did, dearie. And so her 
name is Mrs. Wail? Well, the name 
seems all right, but I do hope that she 
changes her mind about coming to see 
me, for | am afraid that I do not know 
how to behave very well before ladies, 
but if she comes, she comes, and there’s 
an end on’t. You see that [ am getting on 
with your shoes, Mary; they are a tough 
job, but I shall conquer, and your mother 
need not trouble about them again for 
the next month or two.” 

Little Mary had forgotten all about the 
shoes, and she continued the _ subject 
which she was pursuing when the cobbler 
interrupted her. “And she rides horses 
like a man, and mother says that she 
should not ride like that, and Mrs. Cross 
calls her a tom-boy, and lots of names, 
and Why, hello, Rodger”—this to a 
large brown and white Irish setter dog 
that came bounding into the shop in a 
boisterous style, running hither and 
thither, and wagging his tail in a most 
engaging manner. “Where is teacher? 
Oh, here she is—here is teacher, Mr. 
Browse. This is Mrs. Wail,” as the lady 
entered in a manner that was as full of 
impetuosity as the dog’s, only that it was 
under more perfect control. 

The cobbler raised his head in aston- 
ishment at this unmceremonious entrance 
of both dog and lady and was just in time 
to see little Mary clasped in a warm, 
motherly embrace, which conveyed to his 
mind such an impression of spontaneity 
and happy “bonne amie” that the inward 
misgivings which had taken nossession of 
him as to the suitability of his conduct in 
such a presence immediately vanished and 
left him placid and smiling, and gener- 
ally at his ease, a rather unusual state of 
mind with our bashful cobbler in the 
presence of ladies. 

“And mav I introduce myself to you, 
sir.” she asked, turning to him, although 
with one hand she still retained her hold 
upon her pupil. “My name is Mrs. Wail, 
and I teach school here,” and she held out 
her hand with a smile of such radiating 


good-fellowship that the heart of the cob- 
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bler felt as though bounding from his 
body in sheer reciprocity. 

But. he looked at the hand, which he 
had impulsively extended, and the incon- 
gruity was so apparent between his toil- 
stained and callous palm and the delicate 
white one of the lady, that he gradually 
withdrew it, and his looks, explaining his 
predicament; they both burst out laugh- 
ing, and the perfect understanding, that 
makes possible an interchange of ideas, 
without embarrassment, was fully estab- 
lished; nay, more, for the cobbler felt 
no shame at the condition of his hand, 
and did not attempt to conceal it behind 
his back, for he instinctively or telepathi- 
cally recognized. a mind too superior for 
such comparisons, and one that accorded 
all that was due to the dignity of honor- 
able and useful labor. 

“And won’t you shake hands with me? 
Am I such a terrible example of the blue- 
stocking that even the opposite sex is 
afraid of me?” And she continued smil- 
ing in that happy, beseeching manner as 
the dirty, hard hand reached out and 
grasped hers in a firm clasp of perfect un- 
derstanding and good-fellowship. Nor 
was that all; for he retained her hand, 
with her tacit permission, in such a man- 
ner that a friendly feeling was born there 
and then, that seemed but a reincarnation 
of some past and gone association, and a 
mutual regard and confidence was estab- 
lished that swept conventionality and pru- 
dery away as a hurricane would whisk up 
a single straw. 

“My name is Charles Browse, madam,” 
he said, as he slowly released her hand, al- 
though the same mental agreement was 
manifest in the eyes of both, as was ex- 
pressed in the pressure of their hands. 
Indeed, the cobbler never noticed the 
shape of any special feature, but was con- 
scious of a general comeliness pervading 
the whole face, and he was somehow aware 
that her eyes were grey, and that her hair 
was tinged with the same hue, so that she 
was probably about ten years his senior, 
but the expression of chastity and sweet- 
ness, and the aforesaid good-fellowship, 
gave her a much more youthful appear- 
ance. 

“T am very, very happy, indeed, to 
make your acquaintance, Mr. Browse, al- 
though you are not exactly the kind of 
cobbler that I am looking for,” she said, 
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still smiling in that happy, appreciative 
manner, and without withdrawing her 
gaze, “for I needed a very depressed and 
unhappy cobbler to give me copy for a 
story which I am writing, and I am afraid 
—yes, very much afraid, that you are too 
cheerful to provide me with the data 
which I require. But perhaps I am mis- 
taken, and you may be able to conjure up 
some very sad and pathetic reminiscence 
in‘ connection with your calling that I 
could recount and assist in gaining the 
sympathy of the autocracy and mediocracy 
and their practical assistance in remedy- 
ing the existing misery amongst the mass 
of underpaid and overworked toilers, who 
contribute to the world’s production of 
necessities.” 

“Madam,” replied the cobbler, as his 
appreciation of her efforts shone forth 
from every line of his countenance, “I am 
both happy and sorry. Happy to know 
that I have been so blessed, during the 
past few years, with plentiful and fully- 
paid employment, that I cannot contrib- 
ute my quota to your meritorious work; 
and I am deeply and truly sorry to be 
fully aware that there are a great major- 
ity of the workers who are having to strug- 
gle to cbtain the barest necessities for 
themselves and those they love, but they 
would not require assistance from any 
man if they would only use the vast power 
which they possess for their own emanci- 
pation at the ballot box. But they have 
such an unnatural love and respect for 
their parasites, who live upon their mus- 
cles, sinews and energies that they send 
them to Congress to make the laws, and 
in conformity with the remainder of 
their insanities, expect the laws thus made 
to be for their benefit. They do not know 
how utterly and totally selfish these para- 
sites are.” 

During this harangue the cobbler had 
sat down, and applied himself to the con- 
tinuance of his labor, and little Mary had 
released herself from her teacher and was 
s‘-nding expectant, as her shoes were near 
completion. Rodger had thrown himself 
down upon the floor, and with his nose be- 
tween his paws, seemed to be studying 
out this abstruse problem. ‘The only one 
who seemed to be visibly affected by the 
cobbler’s remarks was Mrs. Wail, who had 
ceased smiling, and whose brows’ were 
puckered up in concentrated thought. 
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Where, oh, where, had she before heard 
exactly those sentiments, expressed in ex- 
actly the same way and with a precisely 
similar intonation? It seemed but an 
echo, but she was convinced of the fact. 

“There, dearie, there are your shoes. 
And tell your mother that she can pay 
me when her monthly allowance arrives. 
She will probably want to use that fifty 
cents. You may put them on now, and 
rest assured that there are no nails up in- 
side, for I have been very careful. 

Mary soon had her shoes on, and cry- 
ing, “Good-bye, teacher,” and “Good- bye, 
Mr. Browse,” ran skipping into the street 
from the shop. 

Mrs. Wail was still pondering over the 
words of the shoe-maker, and his very 
presence seemed to be a positive comfort 
in some abstract way, as though she had 
found a congenial atmosphere that she 
had been seeking for. unknowinglv, and 
sub-consciously, for a long time. The 
grimy and odorous surroundings attend- 
ant upon his calling were totally unnoticed 
in the assurance that somewhere, some- 
how, they had met before; and _ these 
thoughts were accompapied with a con- 
viction that it had been a happy and 
peaceful association. Why should she feel 
this thrill of pleasure and this peace and 
restfulness in the presence of this man. 
She had come in contact with some real 
literary lights, and they had never affected 
her in this manner. The greatest mystery 
to her was the immediate influence ex- 
perienced, from the very moment that 
their eyes had met. 

“And have you alwavs been a cobbler,” 
she said at length, as though expecting to 
receive an answer in support of her psy- 
chological suspicions. 

“Qh, no,” he said. “A few years ago I 
was a manager for a large hotel, on the 
South coast of England, but I had a great 
domestic trouble that changed all my 
plans in life, and robbed me of all ambi- 
tion to achieve financial success. But she 
is dead now, poor creature, and her weak- 
nesses are gone with her. Let the dead 
bury their dead, and may God have mercy 
on her soul.” 

“Tt is very sad, Mr. Browse, but perhaps 
it was all for the best,” she said. “All our 
trials are blessings in disguise. It is a 
singular coincidence, but I have had a 
similar experience, and it would have 


wrecked my life if I had not exercised my 
self-control to the utmost.” 

The cobbler raised his face in quick 
sympathy, and his features resumed their 
merry, laughing expression in a moment, 
as though he had made up his mind to 
immediately infuse a cheerfulness into 
the conversation, as a means of banishing 
from her mind any unpleasant memories. 

“Ah, well! Ah, well!” he said cheerily, 
while he beat his hammer quickly. “Tt 
does no good to recall such troubles. We 
are what we are, not what we have been. 
Laugh and the world laughs with you; 
weep, and you weep alone. Cheer up, Mrs. 
Wail, let the dead bury their dead, and 
may the Lord have mercy on us all. And 
so you teach my cobbler song, little Mary 
has been telling me.” 

“I cannot allow you to thus turn the 
current of conversation,” she said, “until 
I have told you that it is utterly inex- 
plicable why I should have thus made 
you a confidant of my trouble. But you 
seem so surrounded with sympathetic vi- 
brations that it is a pleasure for me to en- 
counter them, and | found myself divulg- 
ing my secrets before I was aware of it; 
but I am perfectlv satisfied and do not 
wish to recall a single word,” and her eyes 
gave full corroboration of these expres- 
sions. 

These outsnoken regards in no way took 
our cobbler by surprise, for he seemed to 
be telepathically aware of her earnestness, 
and his own heart was leaping in his 
bosom in such a bounding and unruly 
fashion that he feared that his trembling 
hands would betray his inward exultation. 
Whatever could be this force that was 
working between them in such a short ac- 
quaintance. 

“T am sure that I feel deeply honored 
by such a confidence,” he said, using 
neither “Madam” nor “Mrs. Wail” as a 
prefix. “And I may say that I am also 
astounded by the “locus standi” which I 
have established in your regard on such 
short notice; but there seems to be some 
power at work, somewhere, that I cannot 
divine. I wonder whether we have met 
before!” 

As he spoke, the tempest that had been 
threatening for the last hour broke, and 
a blinding flash of lightning lit up the 
evening gloom, and a forked streak of 
the powerful illuminant passed right 
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through the shop; a strong gust of wind 
slammed the door to, with a bang; a peal 
of thunder shook the little shack upon its 
precarious foundation, and a deluge of 
rain followed that seemed striving to beat 
its way through the roof. | 

So sudden, indeed, was this onslaught 
of the elements that, although the sky 
had portended a tempest for some time 
past, both were startled, and Rodger 
sprang from his reclining posture upon 
the floor with a howl of mingled alarm 
and defiance, which finally collapsed into 
a couple of short barks, and an ominous 
growl before he again sought his posi- 
tion. 

With the last sentence upon his lips, 
our cobbler jumped to his feet, and made 
a move to re-open the door. At the same 
moment Mrs. Wail reached out her hand 
for the same purpose, and in the move- 
ments of both, their hands met once more. 

Their eyes met. Neither made any at- 
tempt to disengage. In fact, in that mo- 
ment the shoe-maker had taken her hand 
in his in a powerful clasp that was be- 
yond his own control, and had she re- 
quested to be released he could not have 
immediately complied. 

But she made no such request. Her 
face was set in an expression of expecta- 
“a as though something else was to fol- 
ow. 


From the instant that the vivid flash 


had entered the shop, they felt an ever- 
increasing agitation, as if some occult 
power had taken possession of them. 
What was coming? It came! 

Not a vision nor a dream, but a mix- 
ture of both, for they suddenly became 
aware that the clouds which had en- 
shrouded their never-dying souls had 
parted, and they knew that they saw, sub- 
consciously, as it were, neither a vision 
nor a dream. 

They saw a winding country lane, with 
high hedges on each side, that were 
smothered with the white blossom of the 
hawthorn, and they knew that it was the 
month of May, for then only is the “May 
blossom” in such glorious profusion. In 
the distance, on the hill, can be seen the 
spires of three or four churches, and a 
_ square turret covered in a netted mass of 
old English ivy, which they knew to be 
the priory. All around were clustered 
the thatched roofed houses, with their 
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quaint little windows and doors, which gu 
to make up an old English country town. 

The cobbler was mumbling the word 
“Col—Col—Col” as though his mind was 
at work, trying to remember a name. At 
length it came in a hushed whisper, “Col- 
chester.” 

“My English home,” she said. 

But see—coming along the lane are 
two figures, a man and a woman. But 
notice the style of their attire. The man 
is wearing knee breeches of crimson vel- 
vet, with bows at the knees, blue silk 
stockings, and low-cut shoes with large, 
bright buckles; a black velvet cutaway 
coat, a white choker cravat, and a three- 
carnered hat, which did not conceal his 
wig, which was white and powdered with 
two tails hanging down his back. 

The woman, also, was wearing a pecul- 
iar dress, with crinolines and neck ruffles 
and frills and flounces that were preva- 
lent in England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

See! The man is pointing to the sky, 
which looks very threatening, and is evi- 
dently advising a return to the town be- 
fore the bursting of the storm. 

Our cobbler and ‘his companion are 
straining their senses to catch the words 
which are conveyed to them in a whis- 
pered murmur, gradually getting more 
distinct. 

See! She asks for a spray of May 
blossom, which he gets for her, and fast- 
ens in her bosom. 

Then his arms are about her, and he is 
pressing her to his heart and the words 
come now clear and distinct: “Forever 
and forever; my own.” . 

Even as the words reach the senses of 
the two spectators, and while the grip of 
their hands assures them that both have 
seen and heard, the heavens opened and 
a zig-zag flash of lightning descends into 
that country lane, and the next moment 
the two lovers, with the words, “Forever 
and Forever” on their lips, are a pair of 
blackened corpses. 

But the most startling feature of it all 
was the fact revealed by that flash of light 
upon those two upturned faces. For the 
two onlookers recognized themselves. And 
they knew that the same shock which had 
deprived them of their lives in the first 
bloom of love, two hundred years ago, 
had, through the streak of lightning, 
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which entered the shack, swept away the 
clouds from the memory of their souls, 
and made possible this revelation of their 
previous existence and love, in that re- 
mote period. 

The scene vanished. His eyes sought 
hers. Their faces neared each other, and 
as their lips met, he murmured, “My 
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Queen !” 

And she answered, “Forever and For- 
ever,” and the love pact, which had been 
wrecked bv the elements in an English 
country lane in the year seventeen and 
something, had been repledged in a Colo- 
rado shoe shop in the vear 1906. 

Our souls never die. 


‘Tine Wanderlust 


BY JOHN A. HENSHALL 


Ah! 


The wanderer’s life is the life for me, 


Though it lead through canyons deep ; 

’Tis the life of the bold, of the roving free, 
And it calls where the wild winds sweep 

And shriek through the eeries of lofty trees, 
And it sobs in the moan of the trackless seas. 


I’ve heard its voice in the white domain, 
That clusters round the Pole, 

And some respond to its bold refrain, 
For it stirs their inmost soul. 


In the desert’s death-strewn sandy plain, 
In the sun’s dull, molten glare, 

In the mirage lure, ’tis borne again 
To the hearts of those who care. 


Where the full. moon’s mystic radiance falls, 
And clothes with a sombre light, 

Dark mountains overshadowing walls, 
I’ve heard it, night by night. 


It whispers, too, in the jungles dense, 
Where the fireflies fitful gleam, 

Where the heart-beats throb, and the nerves grow tense, 
And the twilight reigns supreme. 


And those who hear and obey this call 
Of the Wraith of Wanderlust, 

Can never rest, save once for all, 
When they lie in the parent dust. 


So! The Wanderer’s life is the life for me, 
Though it lead through canyons deep, 

*Tis the life of the bold, of the roving free, 
And it calls where the wild winds sweep 

And shriek through the eeries of lofty trees, 
And it sobs in the moan of the trackless seas. 
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The Challenge of the Mountam 


BY C. J. LEE WARNER 


British Columbia either in_ its 

magnificent scenery or its wild 
life. The opportunities for mountain- 
climbing are endless, and the scenery 
which presents itself on all sides in the 
various chains and their sub-ranges far 
outshines in grandeur and rugged beauty 
anything of its kind in other parts of 
the world. The glamour of the wild is 
found throughout the Far West, and the 
lure of the beetling crags is only inten- 
sified by the conquest of some superlative 
rock-girt fastness, of which there are 
many hundreds lying to every point of 
the compass, holding out to the aspiring 
mountaineer that most alluring of all 
prospects, the achievement of a “first as- 
cent.” There is such a wide variety of 
mountain climbing to be had, both in 
point of altitude and in the nature of the 
ascent, that no traveler paying even a 
brief visit to the Canadian Rockies leaves 
them with a feeling of disappointment. 
And so evenly distributed are they that 
at all the favorite summer resorts, at 
Bauff, Laggan, Field, at Golden and at 
Glacier, both are encountered in profu- 
sion. 

In good weather and amid imposing 
surroundings few outdoor pleasures can 
compare with that of mountaineering. 
The allurements of the interior are great- 
lv enhanced by the boundless hidden de- 
posits of rich ores, and the unlimited 
range afforded to the big game hunter. 
The territorv is so vast in this Canadian 
wonderland that a great part of it must 
always remain in the remote, as its enor- 
mous mountain areas preclude the possi- 
bility of anything more than the patrie- 
tion of the valleys and lower _ slopes, 
though the southern portion of the prov- 
ince is gradually assuming the appear- 
ance of a huge fruit garden. ‘So ex- 
panding are Canadian areas that the pri- 
meval will still be felt for generations +» 
come, although the steadiness and the in- 
creasing strength of the tide of empire is 


N° country in the world can equal 


yearly advancing further and _ further 
afield. It is certain, however, that with 
the evolution of time, increased transpor- 
tation facilities in the expansive north- 
land as yet untouched, and an ever-widen- 
ing knowledge of the possibilities of Brit- 
ish Columbia, visitors and settlers will 
rapidly grow in numbers. There is no 
fear of the province ever becoming over- 
run in the same way that Switzerland is 
to-day, for as Mr. Whymper has said: 
“Here are fifty or sixty Switzerlands 
rolled into one.” 

The best time of year to start climbing 
in British Columbia is.in June; excellent 
ascents, however, can be made as early as 
April, since at that date the days are of 
fair length, and the ice slopes and berg- 
schrunds are filled up solidly with packed 
snow. Starting early before the sun has 
risen, the party begins the ascent through 
the forest of gigantic trees which clothes 


‘the mountain’s base; then up, up, uv 


in the brilliant sunshine, past great boul- 
ders and skirting round cliffs soon to 
“rope up,” and with complete confidence 
in the guide, pursue their way, hand over 
hand, up the sheer face of the precipice, 
surmounting difficult angles and stepping 
warily along the arete, for on the right 


is a sharp drop of over a thousand feet; 


on the left a long steep snow slope stretch- 


- ing away into a valley where as yet the 


foot of man has never trod, and the arete 
is only a foot wide. At last the summit 
is reached, where the wind blows keenly 
and sets the pulses throbbing; and all 
hearts are filled with awe and wonder at 
the glorious panorama before the dazzled 
sight of glittering snow-capped peaks, 
great white neves and sparkling cascades 
that form a silver net-werk down in the 
abysmal depths of green valleys below, 
leaving the senses overpowered and be- 
wildered at the immensity of things, so 
great and beyond comprehension is the 
artistry of nature. 

The Rocky Mountains contain some te- 
markably fine defenses, and aucii scenic 
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oor from summit of the Greater Behive, showing Mt. 


Early morning reflections, 
Lake Louise. 


beauty of detail even to the far- 


Lefroy and the Lefroy Glacier. Mt. Victoria and the famed Yosemite. Hunters keen 


Victoria Glacier. 


~~ am to Valley of Twin Peaks. Mt. Babel in fore- 
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effects as the great Victoria Glacier stand- 
ing sentinel over beautiful Lake Louise, 
which reposes at an altitude of 5,645 feel 
above sea level, is a sight never to be for- 
gotten. N othing can compare with the 
majesty of this scene. Close by, yet higher 
up, are the Lakes in the Clouds, Lake 
Mirror (altitude, 6,550 feet), and Lake 
Agnes, 6,820 feet above the level of the 


ocean. Ten miles from Lake Louise. 


chalet is Moraine Lake in the Valley of 
the Ten Peaks; and not far distant is an- 
other vision of mountain beauty, the 
frosted vale of Paradise Valley. Lan- 
guage is inadequate to describe the bold 
and rugged beauties of these wonderful 
mountains, medieval glaciers, snow-capped 
bastions, dashing cataracts, yawning can- 
vons, lakes of crystal clearness, with dark, 
solemn pine clothed shores—a continuous 
display in which the purest, the rarest, 
the wildest, the most delightful and the 
grandest forms of nature are revealed. 
Field stands at the gateway of a region 
more exquisite than any yet discovered, 
superior throughout in majesty § and 


in the pursuit of mountain goat 
and Rocky Mountain sheep, 
which are plentiful in this neigh- 
borhdod, after crossing a high divide a 
few hours ride to the northwest of Field, 
came to an unknown valley of such sur- 
prising grandeur and loveliness that they 
were lost in wonder and amazement. 
“Yoho!” exclaimed the foremost Indian 
who rode with them, and by this name 
the valley has since been called. This 
amphitheatre of scenic glory is rich in 
waterfalls, the mightiest of which, Takak- 
kaw, burst from a tongue of the Yoho gla- 
cier and drops 1,380 feet. The valley is 
full of deep fissures and rocky ‘spurs, level 
lawns of rich greensward clothed with 
stately trees, spruce and balsam predomi- 
nating, picturesque upland lakes and cata- 
racts innumerable with here and there a 
saw mill, a slate quarry or a mine. I[figh 
up against the sky line runs a jagged 
wave of snow-capped sierras, of new forms 
and fantastic colors. A wide, deep, sichly 
timbered vale intervenes, along which 
swirls and plunges the mighty Columbia. 
The new mountains are the Selkirks, 

three-fold system embracing the Gold, 
Purcell and Caribore ranges, in which hig 
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game, bears especially, are even more 
abundant than in the sister chain, the 
lofty Rocky Mountains. To the north and 
south, far as the eye can reach, streteh 
the Rockies on the one hand and the Sel- 
kirks on the other, widely differing in as- 
pect, but each indcscribably grand. Both 
rise from the Columbia river in a succes- 
sion of tree clad terraces, and soon, lJeav- 
ing the timber line behind, shoot up into 
the glistening regions of perpetual snow 
and ice. 

Among the most readily accessible great 
ascents which may be made by Alpin- 
ists under the escort of expert Swiss 
guides, are Mounts Hungabe2, 11.305 
feet; Lefroy, 11,290 feet, and Temple, 
11,658 feet, near Lake Louise; Mounts 
Goodsir, 11,670 feet; Stephen, 10,523 
feet; Collie, 10,500 feet; Hakl, 10,600 
feet: Balfour, 10,875 feet, and Gordon, 
10,400 feet, near Field; and Mounts 
Sir Donald, 10,808 feet; Macdonald, 
9.428 feet; Fox, 10,576 feet, and Dawson, 
11,113 feet near Glacier, where the IIli- 
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cillewaet and Asulkan glaciers also offer 
splendid opportunities to those who de- 
light in sealing vast snow fields. But the 
real monarchs of the Western mountains 
lie further in from the trans-continental 
line, and though much more difficult of 
access, are the goal of many climbers. The 
most imposing buttress in the main range 
is Mount Assiniboine in southwestern Al- 
berta, the Matterhorn of the Canadian 
Rockies, a sheer pyramid of almost verti- 
cal rock towering far above great glacial 
fields and surmounting uplifted solitudes 
at an altitude of nearly twelve thousand 
feet. Other high summits are Mt. Colum- 
bia, 12,500 feet; Mt. Forbes, 12,100 feet; 
Mt. Pinnacle, 10,500 feet; Mt. Ball, 10.- 
900 feet; Mt. Lyell, 11,950 feet; Mt. 
Bryce, 11,75 feet; the Twins, 11,800 
feet: Mt. Athabasca, 11,900 feet, and 
Mount Saskatchewan, 11,500 feet. It is 
a subject of great satisfaction that the 
Canadian Alpine Club was re-organized 
in 1906 under the able direction of Mr. 
Arthur O. Wheeler, F. R. G. S., chief 


In the Asulkan Valley, showing 


and the Rampart. 


View from Lake Agnes Trail. 


A portion of the Asulkan Glacier, showing Mounts Leda, 
Pollux and Castor. 
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topographer of the Dominion,. to forward 
the interests of mountain climbing, and 
bind together all those who are devoted 
adherents of this exhilarating pastime. 
For the big game hunter, British 
Columbia provides an unparalleled field. 
The hunting grounds extend over an area 
of four hundred miles by seven hundred 
miles, teeming with wild life. The Sel- 
kirks have been very little hunted, and 
consequently the sportsman who selects 
this chain as his own preserve will not 
find that his sport has been spoiled by 
previous hunters; only he must be pre- 
pared to tackle one of the wildest and 
most rugged regions on the globe. At all 
the main starting points outside the con- 
fines of the Canadian National Park, 
where the game is strictly preserved, ex- 
pert Swiss guides who have come over 
from Europe for the summer season (and 
other men equally expert as climbers and 
perhaps superior as sportsmen), are in 
readiness to accompany those who require 
their services, and these are thoroughly 
acquainted with the several localities in 
which they reside. Big Horn are quite 
unknown in the Selkirks, though toler- 
ably abundant in the Rocky Mountains; 
the white goat, caribou, brown, black, cin- 
namon and grizzly bears are abundant. 
The lordly moose and wapiti (elk) find 
their habitat in the province in equally as 
large numbers as in other parts of the 
Dominion; although bands of the latter 
are on the decrease, and individual mem- 
bers rarely penetrate now in the haunts of 
man. Among the many other species 
which abound in a greater or less degree 
are cougar, panther, lynx, wild-cats, 
wolves, wolverines, coyote, mountain 
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goats, mountain sheep (and the Cassiar 
variety, ovis Stonei), mule deer, white- 
tailed deer, and the. little Columbian 
black-tail; and of ground game, musk rat, 
mink, beaver, marten, raccoon, and fox. 
Golden eagles, ravens and various kinds 
of owls frequent the mountain strong- 
holds, and the white-tailed sea eagle is an | 
occasional visitor. Game bird shooting 
and fishing is unequaled both on Vancou- 
ver Island and also on the mainland. Of 
the former, pheasant, partridge, caper- 
cailzie, ptarmigan, black and _ willow 
grouse, ducks and geese are plentiful, 
while the immense maze of waters con- 
tiguous to the mountains furnishes the 
finest angling. So varied and so prolific 
are the fisheries of British Columbia that 
they may be said to stand alone. LEvery- 
one has heard something about the com- 
mercial fishing of the Fraser, and the sal- — 
mon of British Columbia, find their way 
to the nethermost parts of the earth. The 
salmon “run” is a sight which, once wit- 
nessed, is never forgotten, and the salmon 
canning industry is one of even national 
importance. Splendid sport is to be ob- 
tained by trolling. . The “rainbow” or 
Rocky Mountain trout is the gamiest for 
his inches in the trout family, and is the 
equal of any salmon ever played with rod 
and fly. This fish is very palatable, and 
scales from a pound upwards. ‘The rec- 
ord fish of the species was that caught by 
Mr. W, Langley; it weighed 22 lbs. 4 oz., 
measured 371% inches long, with girth 20 
inches. ‘There are sportsmen who have 
wandered the wide world o’er, who have 
tried sport under all conditions, and in 
many climes, and who still give the palm 
unconditionally to British Columbia. 
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Primce Albert of Nowhere 


BY HELEN FITZCERALD SANDERS 


MULTITUDE of intext men and 
A women filled the building where 

the candidates for the coming elec- 
tion were to speak. And it was no crdi- 
nary election controlled by smooth, ma- 
chine politics and orderly vote; it was the 
first expression of the South since defeat; 
the first measuring of the black vote wit! 
the white; through that one channel-—the 
franchise—the smarting people would 
unanimously declare their principle, and 
though fallen, fling back their weak gaunt- 
let of defiance. Democracy was the cry 
and the watchword, and under this ban- 
ner citizens and patriots were rallying to 
avenge past indignities and wrongs. What 
wonder, then, that this was no electien in 
its usual sense? It was the crucial hour 
when the wounded strength of the South 
should meet the slave of yesterday, man 
to man, voice for voice. 

Speaker after speaker arose in oratori- 
cal passion and talked grandiloquently, in 
magnificent phrases, of avenging “the 
bleeding country,” and one after another 
sat down amid almost hysterical cheers. In 
the pause that followed such an outburst, 
a young man stood up from the audience 
and made his way to the platform. He 
was only a strip of a boy, slender with the 
slenderness of youth, and his smooth face 
bore no trace of beard. A little fluttering 
tremor ran through the crowd, and his 
name, William Tenriffe, passed in a whis- 
per from lip to lip. He was a trifle pale, 
as he stood straight and still before the 
expectant eyes that searched him through 
and through ; eyes fired with bitterness and 
excitement; eyes keen with the rabid ex- 
tremes of love and hate. A heavy silence 
closed down, and in the spell of the mo- 
ment, while every mind was concentrated 
upon that figure, a little colored bey 
slipped in unawares, and hid. 

‘Then Tenriffe spoke, calmly, deliber- 
ately: 

“{ have come home from the war 
scarred with wounds; I have spilled my 
blood for you all; I would willingly have 


given my life, but the time has come when 
we must accept the inevitable. I love you, 
my people, too much to deceive you, and 
I must tell you here and now that I be- 
lieve you are wrong in the stand you are 
taking. Here in your presence I declare 
myself a Republican, and it is my purpose 
to run on the Independent Ticket for 
County Attorney.” 

He sat down amid a quiet more nerve- 
wracking than hisses, and he felt the un- 
spoken censure of those terrible eyes 
burning into his heart. 

Duval, a radical of the narrowest type, 
the Democratic candidate for the same 
office, succeeded him, and in guarded lan- 
guage held him up as a traitor to his 
country. Once, twice, Tenriffe half rose, 
but he sat back again, for this was not 
the time nor place to settle scores that 
would some day be accounted for, and the 
price of every word atoned in humiliation 
or blood. 

While the heated discussion still en- 
dured, a vivid flash of lightning quivered 
lividly over the fixed faces, glinted fiercely 
in the sea of eyes, and the voice of thun- 
der drowned the little speech of man as the 
building shook in the grip of a sudden 
gale. ‘Tempest for Tempest, Soul-storm 
for Thunder-storm. The crowd rolled 
out, dispersed and went its way. 

Tenriffe had waited to speak the accus- 
tomed word of warning to Duval; the 
word that would declare them enemies 
publicly and under that peculiar code of 
honor where there was no truce, no capit- 
ulation, and the blood of one or the other 
must wipe out the blot of insult. But 
Duval was of another type, and courting 
no face to face meeting with Tenriffe, he 
slunk away, unnoticed in the crowd, sur- 
rounded by a little following of his own. 
Seeing that he had missed his man, Ten- 
riffe buttoned his coat about him felt 
for the pistol in his right hand pocket, 
and fought his way doggedly against the 
driving wind. What a tempest it was to 
struggle against, symbolical perhaps of a 
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greater tempest that he must face and 
fight alone. Black shadows fell across his 
way and he peered into their inscrutable 
depths for a lurking foe knowing that 
sometimes a blow was struck from behind 
in the dark, and often not too logically a 
negro swung from a tree for the offense. 
But for all the alertness of his keen 
glance he did not see a small figure fol- 
lowing him, nor through the whistling 
blast did he hear the soft slap of bare feet 
on the wet ground. Yet the figure flitted 
just behind dusky, silent inevitable as his 
own shadow until he arrived at his door 
step and laid his hand on the knob. Then 
the figure crept up timidly and touched 
him on the arm. Tenriffe turned sharply. 
He was feeling for the pistol again but 
his grip relaxed when he saw by the gleam 
of the lamp which shone ruddily from 
the open window, a small shivering col- 
ored boy who shrank back sobbing mis- 
erably and elevated a skinny arm over 
his woolly bullet-head as is in anticipa- 
tion of a blow. It was a habit acquired 
from long training. 

“What do you want, boy?” Tenriffe in- 
quired suspiciously. 

“T don’ want nuthin’ but jest ter be yo’ 
slave.” | 

“My slave? The days of slavery are 
past. You’d better go home.” 

The sobbing, trembling child was in a 
heap at his feet clasping small, bony hands 
about his legs, much as a kicked Spaniel 
rolls on its back, pawing and licking in its 
dumb appeal. ‘Tenriffe loosened himself 
from the boy’s grasp, and after a pause, 
spoke sternly: 

“Get up there, you little fool. Why did 
you come her? Speak quick. Tell me the 
truth.” 

“T done follered yo’ frum de hall dar. 
I done stole in when nobody was lookin’ 
an’ I heerd yo’, so I waited an’ follered 
yo’ home. I ’lowed mebbe yo’ might let 
me be yo’ nigger.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Prince Albert.” 

Tenriffe’s face, all drawn with nervous 
tension, relaxed into a passing smile. 

“Prince Albert, eh? Prince Albert of 
where ?” 

“Prince Albert of Nowhar.” 

And henceforth he was known by no 
other name. 

“Come,” said Tenriffe, “Tell me where 


are your parents and your home.” 

“IT aint got no mammy, she’s daid, an’ 
I aint got no home nuther, ” cause Marse 
George Duval, he’s stunted me, he has, ar’ 
he’s mos’ broke ma back.” 

Marse. George Duval! 
ened with sudden interest. 

“Come in,” he ordered, as he pushed 
the child in before him. 

It was.a big, warm room they entered 
with a fire smouldering on the wide 
hearth, a lamp burning on a table, and a 
thick carpet on the floor, which tickled 
the soles of Prince Albert’s feet. Tenriffe 
looked him over critically, with a glance 
so searching that the boy dropped his big 
eyes and shoved his rusty black fist into 
them as he blubbered weakly. He was 
an abject figure, grotesquely belying his 
royal title. He was small, “a runt” in 
his own language, yet for all that, his 
square figure and weazened face bespoke 
greater age than one at first suspected. 
His jacket hung in tatters, revealing, 
through its holes, a dirty patch of shirt, 
and his spindle legs protruded from a 
pair of men’s trowsers, cut down to a 
point of awkwardness between his knees 
and ankles. 

“Now,” said Tenriffe, after a pause, “‘I 
want to know why you’ve come here to 
me, and your reason for leaving Mr. Du- 
val. And mind,” he repeated, holding up 
an admonishing forefinger, “that you tell 
me the truth.” 

“Tt ’clar fo’ Gawd, I ain’t lyin’. My 
mammy, she b’longed ter Marse Gawg’s 
pa, what was Marse Henry. Den arter de 
wah, Marse Gawge, he say I’se his’n, any- 
way, an’ he gwine ter kill me ef I run 
away. I nebber knowed nobody, nohow, 
‘cause I’se a po’ orfun nigger, an’ was 
scared fur ter go. Dis ebenin’ he come 
home kinder drunk, an’ he done beat me 
tell ma back was mos’ broke, an’ arter he 
lef? agin, I run away an’ hid in de big 
hall, an’ I heah yo’ speak, so I follered 
yo. Heah’s ma whelps so yo’ kin see I 
ain’t lyin’.” 

While he spoke, he pulled off the tat- 
tered jacket and the dirty shirt under- 
neath was stained with blood; then he 
laid bare his back, all corrugated with 
ridges and scars; some hard with age and 
some fresh and bleeding. 

Tenriffe turned away his head. 

“Mhat’s enough,” he said, “you shall 


Tenriffe quick- 


| 
| 
| 
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stav here and I will protect you from that 
scoundrel, George Duval.” 

Prince Albert fell down at his feet and 
kissed his muddy shoes. He knew no 
words to express such infinite joy. 

* * * * 


Tenriffe was the center of public inter- 
est. A Confederate officer, brevetted for 
gallantry on the field, shot through and 
through in his country’s cause, who, more- 
over, as he stood by the Governor’s side 
in the old capitol at Jackson, had said, 
before he handed his sword to the union 
officer, “Governor, this is a good time for 
us to die’—this same William Tenriffe 
had declared himself a Republican! That 
he was allowed to live was merely because 
of his indomitable personality. The com- 
munity was dumbfounded, aghast. Being 
the object of general curiosity, the fact 
that Duval’s servant, Prince Albert, had 
fled to him for protection, was noised 
about, and in the nature of things, Duval 
declared that mere political strategy was 
at the root of the matter, and Tenriffe had 
induced the “nigger” to escape and make 
up the yarns about cruelty. ‘Tenriffe, on 
the other hand, made the most of the in- 
cident, and in the heated campaign that 
followed, Prince Albert played an import- 
ant part. Never could his royal name-sake 
have been more conscious of responsibility 
and pomp of power. Prince Albert had 
abandoned forever “de po’ white trash ;” 
he had taken his place “wif de quality,” 
and in a short time he grew sleek and 
plump physically, and his cringing obse- 
quiousness gave place to smiling super- 
iority when he was among his own kind, 
and to devoted obedience to Tenriffe. 

The day before election arrived; there 
had been a little shooting, and there was 
that tension of bated breath and strained 
calm before the final outburst. Negroes 
had been quietly warned to keep away 
from the polls. Duval was already half 
drunk over his certain victory, and he 
and his companions talked a trifle indis- 
creetly over the bar as the whisky loosened 
their tongues. 

It was late that night when Tenriffe 
started home, and Prince Albert, wide- 
eyed and anxious, had laid out his pipe 
and gown, and wheeled his favorite chair 
in place. The dry, tick-tick of the clock 
sounded with harsh regularity through 
the silence. Prince Albert had gone to the 


window once more to peer out, when he 
saw a bright flash in the blackness and 
heard the loud report of a pistol. Another 
and yet another followed in rapid succes- 
sion, then all was still. Prince Albert 
waited a moment, which seemed an eter- 
nity; then he ran out in the street. Peo- 
ple were already hurrying hither and 
thither, and by the light of a candle, 
which some one had brought, he saw Ten- 
riffe, pale, moaning and with a growing 
stain of blood on the sidewalk where he 
lay. They carried him in and placed him 
on his own bed, and the doctor who came, 
felt his pulse and examined the wound, 
then said: 

“He has about one chance in a hundred 


to live. He was shot from behind through 


the left lung.” 

The assassination stirred the whole 
town. Duval was suspected, but there 
was no proof—only the sinister sugges- 
tion, spoken in an unguarded moment in 
the saloon, when the liquor was hot in 
his spleen. 

Election day dawned, and Tenriffe still 
lay vibrating feebly between the shores of 
life and death. Returns began to come 
in. ‘Tenriffe was getting a vote. Ten- 
riffe was ahead, and at last Prince Albert 
came tiptoeing into the darkened room, 
and kneeling beside the bed, peered anx- 
iously into his master’s face. The white 
eyelids fluttered and opened. 

“Marse William,” Prince Albert whis- 
pered, “Marse William, yo’ is ’lected, and 
now yer got ter git well!” 

And it was so. ‘The blow had been 
struck prematurely; the public had risen 
in revolt, and Tenriffe was victorious. 

* * * 

As soon as the hundredth chance had 
became a reality and the grave doctor 
said that the danger was passed, and Ten- 
riffe’s recovery depended mainly upon 
perfect quiet, he and Prince Albert went 
away to the plantation on the Sun Flower 
river. ‘There Marse William sat on the 
broad, columned piazza in the shade of a 
cloth-of-gold vine, and the sweet jasmine, 
while Prince Albert fanned him with pal- 
metto leaves. It was a peaceful, dreamy 
existence ; sensuous with the warm caress 
of amorous air; fragrant with a thousand 
mingled, half-poisonous odors of _ the 
swamps. The town, with its strife and 
bloodshed, seemed far away and unreal 
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to Tenriffe as he sat so still and serene in 
the evening and listening for a faint note 
of song. At first it was a merest echo 
that greeted his ear, then it grew louder 
until he could distinguish a rich male 
voice : | 

“Took down de road an’ see de dus’ 
a-risin’.” 

Then the chorus, tuneful and deep, 
chanted : 

“Johnny, am a-rang-o-ho!” 

And down the yellow road a wreath of 
dust would rise, opalescent against the 
purple hint of the swamps, and the warm, 
red sky above, and the darkies would come 
trooping into view from their day’s work 


in the field. A gay bit of color they were, 


with their kerchiefs about their heads and 
just as gay were their simple, untroubled 
fiearts. Children of a perpetual child- 
hood, who might grow gray of hair and 
bent of form, but never sophisticated with 
world-wisdom and ‘therefore never old. 
Marse William was their hero, and they 
understood that he had been shot, and 
that in some incomprehensible way it was 
for the sake of their race. They gave 
him the dumb devotion that dogs bestow 
upon a master, and every evening they 
came singing from the fields and stopped 
before “de big house” to dance fantasti- 
cally and chant their mellow lay. 

As Tenriffe grew stronger, he and 
Prince Albert, guided by Uncle Huie, the 
sage of the plantation, went possum hunt- 
ing in the swamps where the trees were 
all hoary with moss and the inauspicious 
growth of the dank land oppressed while 
it pleased. Perhaps Prince Albert felt 
this in an inarticulate way, and he cheered 
his drooping spirits by bursting into song: 

“De possum’s in de paw-paw tree, 
a-eatin’ ob de paw-paws.” 

But all such depression vanished when 
the possum and the sweet potatoes shed 
their savory, steaming breath into Prince 
Albert’s nostrils, and made his “mouf 
water” for the feast to come. He was as 
near perfect happiness as mortals get; he 
was Marse William’s body servant, a posi- 
tion which gave him enviable prestige 
among the darkies on the place. Even the 
inexorable Uncle Huie, who “’lowed he 
was morn a hundred,” and who was popu- 
larly supposed to possess occult powers, 
showed a certain condescending deference 
for the opinion of Prince Albert. 
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So matters stood when Pomp, the 
striped mule, got into the water melon 
patch and feasted himself into the throes 
of colic. Uncle Huie pronounced “ter- 
bakky” the best remedy, and by a curious 
chance, an investigation showed that there 
was none of the “plug” kind on the place. 
Therefore, Prince Albert was despatched 
upon an indolent flea-bitten gray mare 
to Sun Flower Landing, the nearest vil- 
lage, to purchase the tobacco and pay a 
bill at the general merchandise store. Ten- 
riffe handed him a fifty dollar greenback 
and bade him hurry home. 

Prince Albert was filled with excite- 
ment and pleasure, and he sang blithely 
as he ambled along on the flea-bitten gray 
and watched the squirrels in the black 
walnut trees. Over to the left was the 
dark suggestion of the swamps, and he 
clattered across a rickety bridge that 
spanned the sluggish bayou, which, far- 
ther away in the hazy distance, harbored 
many a glittering water-moccasin and 
even the ever-watchful alligator. At last 
he came to the quiet little town, made 
unduly active to-day by the arrival of the 
“River Queen,” a big white steamboat 
that lay puffing by the levee. Even the 
somnolent idlers who sat before the 
saloons on the back legs of their chairs 
and spat long, thin streams of amber into 
the hot dust, were somewhat enlivened by 
the general energy. Prince Albert gazed 
at the steamboat with wide-open eyes, and 
listened to the shouts of the roustabouts 
as they heaved bales of cotton aboard. Be- 
fore Prince Albert arrived a single pas- 
senger had landed and gone away. The 
boy was a child of the hour, and in the 
excitement of the busy levee, and the 
final climax of the steamboat weighing an- 
chor amid the heaving sobs of her quick- 
ening engines, pulling out into the placid 
river and leaving behind her a great, white 
churning path, he forgot the deplorable 
condition of Pomp. 

Outside the general merchandise store 
he had hitched the flea-bitten gray, who 
stood sleepily on three hoofs, her eyes half 
closed, her loose under-lip hanging de- 
jectedly, occasionally switching her 
flanks to remove molesting flies. Turning 
from the river, Prince Albert crossed over 
to the store, where a crowd of small plan- 
ters, their little profits in their pockets, 
and the whole contingent of loafing jack- 
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alls that followed them, had assembled to 
drink bad whisky and gamble elegantly for 
small stakes with the dare-deviltry of 
Monte Christos. Prince Albert despised 
“de po’ white trash,” and he knew them 
for Marse William’s enemies; there was 
even a cousin of Duval’s among them, but 
the thrall of the game was too great, and 
at a respectful distance he watched the 
play. 

As his interest grew, he drew nearer 
and nearer, until he stood behind Duval’s 
cousin, a man named Wines, who appeared 
to be drunker than the rest, and whose 
reckless plays were losing him the game. 
In the spell that was upon him, Prince 
Albert did not notice that another figure 
had entered the room—the stranger who 
had landed from the River Queen.” With 
a loud curse, Bob Wines flung down the 
cards, beaten. 

“Put up your money,” drawled the win- 
ner. 

“Yes, suh! I reckon [ll put up th’ 
money. By God, I’m a Southe’n gentle- 
man, an’ any man who makes reflections 
on ma honor can have any satisfaction he 
pleases, suh!” 

As Wines spoke, he fumbled with un- 
steady hand and drunken dignity for his 
coat-tail pocket. His face flushed a 
deeper crimson, and his air of hauteur 
changed first to dismay, then to anger, and 
turning on Prince Albert, whom he had 
just now discovered, he cried : 

“You damned nigger! You’ve stolen 
ma money.” 

Without giving him a chance to do more 
than to stammer: “Fo’ Gawd!” they were 
upon him like wolves, and in his pocket 
they found a fifty dollar bill. 

“That’s my money. By God, yes, suh! 
I had just a fifty dollar bill. Caught the 
low-down, stinkin’ nigger red-handed!” 
cried Bob Wines. ' 

“Who is he?” somebody asked. 

“Tenriffe’s nigger, the dirty dog!” 
shouted another. 

“No, suh! He’s my runaway nigger, 
that Tenriffe stole to beat me with dirty 
lies,” said the stranger, stepping forward. 

It was Duval. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” he continued, “this 
low-down nigger here went over to the 
enemy, and by his treason to the family 
beat me for the office of County Attorney. 
I was watchin’ the game, »~° * saw him 


standin’ close to Bob’s pocket. Of co’se 
he’s guilty.” 

Prince Albert was stricken dumb with 
fear ; he tried to speak, but the old master- 
ing dread of Duval was in his heart, and 
he only shuddered and turned ashen gray. 
He knew the debt of vengeance and he 
knew the man, and Marse William was far 
away. 

The infuriated men stood apart and 
whispered, but the blood beat in his ears 
so that he could hear nothing save the 
low, filing sound of a harsh voice say: 
“Lynch him !” 

They came forward in a calm, business- 
like way, and bound him with a rope. Du- 
val cooly tested the knots. The frightened 
store keeper protested. 

“Gentlemen!” he said (for Tenriffe was 
a good customer), “I can’t allow this in 
my place. The nigger may be guilty, but 
see Mr. Tenriffe first.” 

A curt warning closed his lips, but 
Prince Albert turned upon him wide eyes 
of hope, hope that died again presently, in 
the vice-like silence. 

They were out in the open now, where 
the flea-bitten gray stood in placid ob- 
livion. She whinnied inquiringly as 
Prince Albert passed, and opened her eyes, 
and then closed them again. ‘The sun 
hung low, a ball of copper in the West, 
and the blue shadows lengthened fast. 
They tramped through the scorching dust, 
the muffled pad, pad, of their footsteps, 
the only sound that broke the quiet of the 
twilight. The hazy blur of the swamps 
lay ahead. Toward this they made their 
way, never hurrying, never pausing, but 
with the same methodical deliberation and 
certainty—inevitable as fate. The blue 
shade deepened; the sun dropped behind 
the tangled verdure, and only an occa- 
sional ray, like a long finger, lay on the lip 
of the swamp and hushed it to silence. 
They had entered the depths of it now; a 
screech owl, the bird of ill-omen and death. 
uttered his shrill cry, and a whip-pvor- 
will mourned in a moss-shrouded tree. 
The darkness encroached, and the weird 
depression of the place closed down heav- 
ily. Apart from the tangle of vine and 
tree, a huge sycamore stood, lofty and 
alone. Toward this they marched ; before 
it they halted. | 

Duval produced a can of pitch; another 
came forward with matches. 
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For the first time the rigidity of Prir.ce 
Albert’s fear relaxed into articulate emo- 
tion. 

He sobbed and cried pleadingly : 

“Fo’ Gawd, I ain’t stole no money! It’s 
Marse William’s. Yo’ go ax him fust, He 
give it ter me ter pay de sto’ man, an’\buy 
terbakky fur Pomp. I ain’t done nutftin’ 
ter nobody !” 

“How about yo’r runnin’ away to this 


damned Tenriffe, an’ lyin’ to beat me?” 


Duval suggested, as he tied the thongs 
that bound him to the tree. 

Prince Albert struggled with such ab- 
normal violence that he freed himself long 
enough to drop into the dust like a crushed 
spider and grovel there, as he cried: 

“T’ll go back ter yo’, Marse George, an’ 
be yo’ slave all ma life. Jes’ don’ kill me, 
don’ kill me! TI’se done lied *bout yo’, 
Marse Gawge, but don’ yo’ kill me!” 

A shot stopped the wild torrent of ap- 


' peal which ended in a shriek. They hus- 


tled him, writhing and struggling, to his 
feet, bleeding from a slight flesh wound, 
and tied the cords securely. Once more 
he begged, weakly, childishly, until his 
voice rose into a savage shout.’ The dark 
swamps took up his cry and flung it back 
with a thousand tongues. Resolutely they 
piled the dry kindling about him, then 
poured the thick, black tar over the pile 
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and upon his body. A brand was touched 
to the tinder, a shaft of flame leaped up in 
the darkness, and the whole air rang with 
the pain-crazed cries of the burning 
boy. 

Some one far away heard the sound and 
predicted that the dreaded panther was 
about again. ‘Then came the crack of 
many shots. The pillar of flame waxed, 
then waned to a sullen glow. There was 
a muffled moan; the thongs broke, and 
the charred and riddled body of Prince 
Albert fell prone on the bed of coals. 

* * * * 


Meanwhile, Tenriffe sat on the broad 
piazza, and waited for Prince Albert to 
return. A lone mocking bird  trilled 
sweetly in the magnolia tree, and freed 
from the dying glow in the west the even- 
ing star shone palely. The darkies, happy 
with the happiness of their perpetual 
childhood, came in from the field to “de 
big house,” singing: 

“Look down de road, an’ see de dus’ 
arisin’,” 

And the swelling chorus answered: 

“Johnny am a-rang-o-ho!” 

Sure enough the dust was rising in a 
thin, yellow curl against the purple depths 
of the swamp, and the song died in the 
silence of dumb fear, as the old flea-bitten 
gray trotted home—alone. 


Phyllis 


BY LOUISA AYRES GARNETT 


When Phyllis smiles, the weary earth 
Bursts into flow’r, 
And speeds the hour 

On wings of love and buoyant mirth, 

Ah, who can guess what life is worth 
When Phyllis smiles! 


When Phyllis frowns, in vain I seek 
To pierce the gloom. 
There’s little room 

For songs and kisses—life’s too bleak 

And full of clouds. Let no one speak 
When Phyllis frowns! | 


When Phyllis sings there’s not a bird 
*Neath Heaven’s blue 
Can sing so true 
And witchingly. If you’ve not heard 
Her glancing notes, oh, where’s the word 
To tell how soul and sense are stirred 
When Phyllis sings! 


An Evening in Chinatown 


BY D. E. KESSLER 


HINATOWN is gone! Famous 
San Francisco Chinatown, quaint, 
mysterious, gorgeous, hideous, has 
become a thing of. history, of tradition, 
utterly obliterated in a day. One morning 
a teeming hive of Oriental life, one of 
the great show places of the country, the 
lurid light of the next morning’s sun re- 
vealing a stark hillside across whose 
naked surface shifting eddies of whitened 
ashes played. A hillside, honeycombed 
with burrows, runways to five or six 
stories in depth, yawning, tortuous sub- 
terranean passages and chambers which 
were the real Chinatown. 

Thus, as a part of the destruction of a 
city, has the Chinatown problem been 
solved, and its secrets at last laid bare. 
I visited this Occidental Chinese metropo- 
lis in its heyday, just one short week be- 
fore its annihilation. This much written 
of, strangely fascinating place, was never- 
theless always new and glitteringly at- 
tractive through each separate pair of 
eyes that viewed it, much as the successive 
turns of a kaleidoscope revolve the same 
bits of colored glass into ever new, ever 
glittering patterns, although always 
formed of the same bits of glass. 

This particular evening remains in my 
memory as a barbaric, Oriental tapestry, 
its rich, warmth of warp interwoven with 
a strangely intermingled pattern of crude, 
clashing blues and greens and yellows, 
mysteriously sombre hues of glowering 
reds and tragic murks of browns and 
greens and ochres, turbid, repellant, but 
all bound with running threads of gaudy, 
gleaming gold. The look of the fabric 
and the smell of the fabric, heavy, sick- 
ish-sweet, rank with the redolence of the 


yellow world, the look and smell of China- . 


town, are in my eyes and nostrils as I 
write. 

The San Francisco twilight lingers, 
faintly glowing, the dull sky above becom- 
ing softly opalescent as the last reflections 
of a sunken sun tinge its smoke-burdened 
expanse. Down the furtive Italian quar- 


ter, a few yellow lights peer through the 
half darkness, illy lighting the uneven 
cobble paving and the occasional shadowy 
figures of the passers. ‘Turning a corner, 
Dupont street and the heart of the swarm- 
ing, jostling, myriad-lighted Orient 
opens and swallows us, an atom of the 
uew world lost in the enduring life of an 
ancient people. 

Light glows redly through immense 
fish-skin lanterns, hung before shop doors 
and from vividly painted balconies of 
blue, scarlet and greens, fantastically 
carved and encrusted with gilding. Light 
streams in yellow bars from shop and res- 
taurant windows, flares brazenly up from 
the entrances of underground dance halls, 
and winks frostily in blue-white, glisten- 
ing globes of arc masts in the upper air. 
In the street, an infinite life pulses, sway- 
ing, jostling, restless, halting and hurry- 
ing on, a continuous stream of the most 
cosmopolitan life of the world, the tur- 
gid yellow current mingling with flotsam 
from all the seven seas; white faces with 
the stamp of Europe, Saxon and Latin; 
marked with the pride and curiosity of 
the idle, wealthy, sensation-seeker, and 
the vacuous or the vicious expression of 
the under-world loafer. Well-groomed 
groups of self-labeled tourists, swaggering 
sailors of many nationalities, the nonde- 
script, slouching figure of the lounger, 
little, alert, sharp-eyed Japs, tall Turks, 
and the blouse-clad, soft-footed, be-queued 
denizens who claim the street as their 
own, rub elbows and crowd together in a 
universal potpourri of humanity. 

The narrow street is almost innocent of 
vehicles, its comparative openness making 
it a playground for oblivious, chattering 
and screeching Chinese children, quaintly 
picturesque in a miniature, embroidered 
replica of the attire of their elders. They 
race down the street, long queues flying 
—a strangely bird-like kite concoction 
following at a string’s end. Tiny tod- 
dlers imitate their more agile brothers, 
and half-grown girls stand about, upon 
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their backs still smaller and more helpless 
infants, with round, unsteady heads and 
darkly-rolling eyes. 

The rows of shops, half hidden by the 
shifting: crowds, are busy absorbing 
shekels from those who drift from the 
current into their placid, spicy interiors. 
The curio shops reap golden harvests from 
the sightseers, their wonderful prizes of 
bronzes, ivories; cloisonne and embroider- 
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markets below, which are red and redo- 
lent with articles of diet for which an 
Occidental butcher would have no name. 

A low-hung balcony overhead, a row of 
quaint jardiniers filled with trailing 
growths of green upon its ledge, and waft- 
ing heavy odors of burning incense to the 
street below, courts investigation. Up 
the winding flight of stairs leading from 
the obscure entrance, we climb, and from 


Dupont street, Chinatown. 


ies proving an irresistible lure. The res- 
taurants also are in full blast, rustling 
bead curtains, softly glowing lanterns, 
and heavily carved teak-wood furnishings 
being the effective setting for the serving 
of Oriental concoctions from chop suey to 
 scagiaeay ginger. The meat things served 

ere are as strangely barbaric, seen in 
their uncooked stages in the open meat 


a broad upper corridor the measured beat 
of a tom-tom greets the ear. It is a joss- 
house, a temple of worship, ever an object 
of especial attraction to the sight-seer, an 
interest fully reciprocated by the crafty, 
repellant priests in charge of this abode 
of peculiar spirits. It is with an inward 
glee and an outward subservience and 
ceremony, these past-masters separate the 
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foreigner and his dollars, for American 
money is very good to the oily despisers 
of “white devils.” It is a picturesque 
spectacle, and dramatic with a portent of 
possibilities. The looming figures of 
three mighty “gods,” bizarre and bediz- 
zened with stiff brocades, their hideously 
carved, expressionless heads vaguely dim 
in the upper murky shadows; about the 
pedestal at their feet, heavy brass urns of 
smoking incense, wreathing in _ tortuous 


court and observe the lavish “tourist” and 
his giggling coterie of ladies accompanied 
by an official white guide, receive these 
marks of favor, presented him with unc- 
tion and much pattering and genuflec- 
tion, before the impassive “god,” 80 
mighty in power for the extraction of dol- 
lars. The old priest, yellow and gnarled 
with a conscienceless age, picturesque and 
demanding of respect for hie very astute, 
repulsive, strongly-marked character, win- 


An alley in Chinatown. 


blue vapors through the close atmosphere, 
dishes of rice, bouquets of paper flowers, 
and everywhere, dimly glowing, vari-col- 
ored lanterns. Joss sticks will be sold, 
prayers will be made for certain dollars, 
“good luck” fetishes may be secured, the 
future will be divulged for certain more 
dollars. The visitor without dollars is 
not desirable, and is treated with scant 
courtesy. He may stand in the outer 


ning by cajolery, by thinly disguised, keen 
cupidity, detestable and detesting; and 
the easy dupe, knowing he is duped and 
willing to pay for it—for the sport of the 
thing—are antitypes, the acme of the new 
and the old, separated by the millions of 
years, that will always be the unbridgable 
gulf of their antipathy. 

All this is early evening, open, street 
scene Chinatown; the property of he who 
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Waverly Place, Chinatown. 
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WHEN DAY IS DONE. 


wills; the grim undercurrent, the un- 
savory, mysterious underground China- 
town surges to the surface in dark, oily, 
lurking eddies, noticed by few of the pass- 
ers, and understood by fewer. Chinatown, 
rich in stories, sordid, tragic, repulsive; 
sicklied over with the yellow taint, is ever 
there, under the gaudy, sparkling attrac- 
tion of its surface—turgid as the yellow 
mud of the river bottoms. Retracing our 
way toward Sacramento street, and the 
world of the Occident, we climb a steep, 
more illy lighted block, where lanterns 
are occasional and jutting cobbles are 
more than occasional. A_ blind alley 
yawns like a gash half way up its stiff in- 
cline, and at the entrance a policeman, 
looming large, leans against an ancient 
lamp-post. In a doorway opposite him a 
Chinaman lounges, placid, sleepy-eyed, 
contentedly smoking. The windows of his 
dwelling are close shuttered, though the 
door behind him is open. He is the edi- 
tor of the Chinese newspaper, and a recent 


offensive article has aroused the ire of a 


hostile tong. This means_ threatened 
death in a thousand lurking forms. Hence 
the policeman; hence the Chinaman’s 
love for the open. Smiling, sleepy-eyed, 
he is alert, with a stealth that is only 
matched by the stealth of the vengeance- 
seekers. 
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Following the steady ascent of Sacra- 
mento street, Chinatown and the Orient 
is quickly behind us, redly elowering, and 
a constantly widening expanse of the mil- 
lion-eyed city spreads from our feet. The 
clean, salt dampness of the night wind 
beats strongly in our faces, fresh, elemen- 
tal, taintless, a glad draught clearing 
away the subtle fetidness of an age-old 
civilization, from our brains. 

From the height of Nob Hill, the dim 
piles of stately mansions about us, the 
pallid ghost of San Francisco’s huge un- 
finished hotel, the Fairmount, at our 
backs, we turn, and in the blessed sweet- 
ness of God’s pure air, gaze long upon 
the magnificent vista stretching out in 
every direction, the faintly murmuring, 
electric-lighted city, the dark, silent ex- 
panse of the bay, with creeping glow- 
worms of ferry boats moving across its 
surface, the clusters of twinkling lights 
dotting the bay-side, marking the sites of 
Sausalito, Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, 
and many towns on down toward the dim 
horizon, tributary children to this great 
cosmopolitan, brooding mother. .To the 
north, beyond Telegraph Hill, the ocean 
is beating restlessly at the bar to the 


‘Golden Gate, and overhead the still im- 


mensity of the heavens gathers all, city, 
bay and ocean, in one vast embrace. 


When Day is Done 


BY MARY D. BARBER 


HE shadows are deepening among 

the redwoods. Here and there the 

rays of the sinking sun gleam 
through the branches, falling in bright 
flecks across.the path where a man and a 
woman are moving quietly and slowly for- 
ward. 

His arm is about her waist. Her head, 
crowned by a wealth of golden hair, nes- 
tles close beside him. His brow and fea- 
tures bespeak the man of intellect and 
soul; his expression as he looks into her 
eyes reveals the supreme affection of a 
nature pure and strong. 

beside 


Another woman stands them. 


Her heart, once glorified by love, has 
learned renunciation. 

Touching the man lightly on the arm, 
she speaks: “Dear friends, do you know 
why J am happy?” 

The man divines the purport of her 
words, and, stooping to caress his bride, 
answers: ““Yes—we are happy.” 

‘The lonely woman’s face is illumined by 
an expression of peace. As her heart fills 
to overflowing with the joy of others, her 
own sorrows seem wafted away on the 
evening breeze, and all thoughts of self 
sink beneath the horizon with the setting 
sun. 


The Lions in the Way 


BY CLARA AINSWORTH 


up. Would you like to see it, 

Miss Chesbro?” John Harlon 
asked with apparent carelessness, after the 
picnic lunch had been consumed. 

“Oh, do take Miss Marion to see how 
much grander it is higher up,” his mother 
urged. 

“Tf there is anything grander than 
this,” moving her hand toward the scene 
below, “I want to see it?” Miss Chesbro 
exclaimed joyously, but her mother an- 
swered positively: 

“No, Marion, I cannot allow you to go 
alone, and [ am not able to go one step 
farther.” 

“Why don’t all you young people go and 
leave us older ones, who are too full of 
peace and plenty, to stir,” Mrs. Raymond 
suggested in the tactful manner which 
mA her the ideal hostess and chaperon. 

“Come on, there, rise and follow!” cried 
Pearl Raymond, comprehendingly, and 
the crowd which always follows the pretty 
girl’s lead, rose obediently and started 
gaily away. Mrs. Chesbro, evidently 
thinking there was safety in numbers, 
gave a reluctant consent to her daughter, 
but remarked, as the party disappeared, 
“T really need Marion as much as she 
needs me. We ought never to be apart.” 

“T suppose you mean she may marry 
some time,” Mrs. Harlow ventured. 

“By no means. I cannot spare her.” 

“But surely, our children have a right 
to love and be loved, to marry and to be 
married.” 

Mrs. Harlow persisted, the warm color 
flushing her fine old face. 

“T don’t know how others feel about it, 
but I feel like the old man who rose to 
object at his daughter's wedding, and 
when asked his reasons, said: ‘I intended 
Harinah for myself.” 

“Oh, you would save your daughter for 
home consumption,” was commented dry- 
ly. 
. “Certainly!” was the unblushing affir- 
mative. 


ati SS is a better view higher 


“Oh, Mary, take that back. You aren’t 
half as selfish as that sounds,” Mrs. Ray- 
mond laughed. ; 

“I fear I am,” and the firmness of voice 
and manner left no doubt. 

Harlow hurried his companion, until 
safely out of recalling distance,-and then, 
as the ascent grew more difficult, allowed 
the party to get well ahead. The trail 
wound up over rough stones and loose, 
crumbling earth, steeper and steeper, until 
after a last climb up the sheer mountain- 
side, they came out on a large, level ridge. 

“There,” he panted, “‘let’s leave a little 
undiscovered country to the youngsters 
and rest here. Sit down on this big boul- 
der and look at that!” | 

She sat down, breathlessly gasping out 
a string of little “oh’s.” 

“Is that admiration or perspiration?” 
the man asked, as he wiped his brow. 

“Adoration,” the girl murmured, ab- 
sorbed in the view. Far below lay the 
town, nestling close to the protecting foot- 
hills, and stretching away far as the eye 
could see through the valley to meet ad- 
joining city and town and hamlet. At its 
feet played beautiful San Francisco bay, 
its blue waters sparkling in the sun; here 
and there dark islands were silhouetted, 
boats moved across to the dim, distant 
sister city, or ships spread their sails and 
passed slowly out of Golden Gate. Above 
all, and completing all, was the vivid blue 
of the California sky, which marks the 
rarely perfect clear day; while from the 
green foothills below was wafted up a 
perfume of spring flowers faint as the 
smoke from yonder distant boats or noise 
from the city’s life. 

“Well, what do you think of it? Is it 
worth the climb?” 

“Oh, it is glorious! I never saw any- 
thing half so worth the scramble.” 

“Nor I either,” said her companion 
softly, looking at her so closely that she 
turned and flushed under his gaze. 

“Don’t look at me! Look at the scen- 
ery.” 


THE LIONS IN THE WAY.: 


“But 1 may see that any time—while 
ou 
: “IT may only see it to-day,” she hastily 
interrupted. “To-morrow I shall be 
gone.” 

“Marion!” John’s voice shook, and he 
trembled like a boy. In all his forty years 
love had played no part in his unswerving 
devotion to mother and sisters. Now he 
was free, and all his heart had gone out 
to this sweet, unselfish girl, whose semi- 
invalid parent exacted her maternal dues 
to the last pound. 

“Marion, I cannot let you go home until 
I lay He stopped abruptly, shiv- 
ered and sneezed violently. “I beg par- 
don,” he began, when the ominous rattle 
dreaded by all mountain climbers fell on 
their ears. Springing quickly to their 
feet they saw a large rattler, which had 
crawled upon the upper edge of the boul- 
der to bask in the sun and been rudely 
awakened by the sneeze, coiled and ready 
to spring. Pushing his companion be- 
hind him, Harlow seized stone after stone 
and flung at the disturber of the peace. 

“Oh, kill it, kill it. It is bad luck to 
let it go,” she cried, thrusting more stones 
into his hands. 

“Tt is killed.” 

“Kill it again!” cried the excited girl. 

When she was satisfied that the killing 


was effectual, she pulled him after her 


down the steep decline, and did not stop 
until, like two frightened children, hand 
in hand, they rushed down upon _ the 
startled mothers’ meeting. 

“Jack and Jill came down the hill,” 
Mrs. Raymond sang. 

“Oh, we did it, we did it!” cried the 
girl, throwing herself into her mother’s 
lap. 

“So I see,” triumphantly answered the 
man’s mother. 

“Marion, explain yourself,” the girl’s 
mother demanded sternly. Between them 
the adventure was told, and Mrs. Chesbro 
declared herself too nervous to stay longer 
in such a place. While they were packing 
up, a process Harlow delayed as much as 
possible, and fancied Mrs. Raymond aided 
and abetted, the rest of the party returned 
and the story had to be retold. 

“1 could never have done it without 
Miss Chesbro’s help,” John explained, 


when complimented upon his good marks- 
manship. 
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“So, Marion, you can say John and I 
killed the bear,” said Pearl Raymond, 
saucily. 

“Tt wish you had slain the lions in the 
way, too,” Mrs. Harlow whispered, and he 
sighed ruefully. 

“Isn’t it a good omen—something good 
coming to you both together?” Mrs. Ray- 
mond inquired innocently. 

“It’s a romance, l’ve been told,” some 
one in the party hinted darkly. Here Mrs. 
Chesbro rose hurriedly and started down 
with her daughter, and Harlow only had 
a chance to say at parting, “I’ll see you 
this evening.” 

He was very much surprised to meet 
Marion herself in the dim hall two hours 
later, and immediately availed himself of 
his good fortune by carrying her off to a 
seat on the vine-clad porch. 

“How fragrant the evening is. I think 
the California nights are as wonderful as 
the days,” she said, as she picked a honey- 
suckle and sniffed it delightedly. 

“There is so much more you have not 
seen. When I bring you back again " 

“Back again!” she repeated in-amaze- 
ment. 

“Yes, I hope to. 
laid A 

“Oh, here you are!” A friend came 
suddenly upon the porch to say good-bye 
—and when at last she had gone, Harlow 
breathed a sigh of relief, and stepping 
close to Miss Chesbro, began hurriedly: 

“I have laid——” 

“Why, Marion, are you out here in the 
damp,” her mother called from the door- 
way, “and Mr. Harlow without your 
mother !” 

“Yes, my mother sometimes allows me 
to go out without her,” he answered stiffly. 

“Is it wise?” the maid laughed, though 
the matron frowned. 

“It has been otherwise all day,” he an- 
swered with the calm of despair. 

“So my guests are out here,” Mrs. Ray- 
mond said, as she sauntered leisurely to- 
ward them. 

“Mary, here is your shawl. I want you 
to stay and see the moon rise, and Marion, 
there is something for you on the kitchen 
table. Won’t you take Miss Chesbro out ?” 
she added carelessly, to Harlow. 

“And bring her back directly,” 
mother cautioned. 

Harlow bowed gravely and walked away 


This afternoon I 


her 


with Miss Chesbro. “Relatives and rat- 
tlers! I wonder what next,” he thought 
bitterly. 

“YT think Mrs. Raymond is perpetrating 
a joke on one or both of us,” she began 
nervously. “Perhaps she wants to help 
you lay that—that ghost which has been 
haunting you all day.” 

On the kitchen table a candle burned 
low, and by it was pinned a sheet of 
paper, upon which was written: 

“| am not as romantic as a perch upon 
the mountain side, or a bench under the 
vines, but I am full of sympathy for all 
lovers, especially those playing at cross 
purposes.” 

The girl’s face flushed angrily, and she 
turned away, but he caught her hand and 
held her firmly. 

“T think we needed help, and I am not 
too proud to accept it from any source. I 
will not try to lay my heart at your feet 
for every one and everything to thrust 
aside, but just tell you it is yours, dear, to 
do with as you will.” 

“Oh, don’t please,” she begged. 

“Don’t you care for me at all?” 


“Mother would never, never consent.” 


“T’m not asking your mother’s consent; 
I’m asking yours, dear girl.” 
~ “But she wouldn’t let me go.” 

“Not if you cared ?” 

“She wouldn’t believe I could care.” 

“Marion, you do care?” he cried, pas- 
sionately. His face was white, and his 
lips quivered as she answered sadly: 

“It is no use to talk farther.” 

“Marion, listen to me,” he pleaded ear- 
nestly. “Mrs. Raymond thinks your 
mother is not quite as much of an invalid 
as she imagines herself, and if she hadn’t 
you, she would rouse up and be well.” 

“What!” she cried, turning on him with 
flashing eyes, “you and Mrs. Raymond are 
in league against my mother and 1?” 

“Oh, do you not see how much I care, 
and how every kind of an obstacle has 
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stood in my way to you? Mrs. Raymond 
must have seen, for once, when almost 


‘discouraged she made this remark in my 


presence, and it gave me heart to perse- 
vere against overwhelming odds.” 

She bowed her head to hide the tears. 
In all her guarded life no lover had ever 
been allowed to get as far as this, and his 
courage and persistence touched her deep- 
ly. 
“So it is your duty to help your mother 
regain her health, and that.can only be 
done in one way. Won’t you try that way, 
dear ?” 

A little later the rescuing party which 
maternal solicitude always instigated, 
found them sitting like two children on 
the friendly kitchen table, holding a 
crumpled piece of paper between them. 
Together they slid down and together they 
advanced to meet the foe. 

“We have come for your blessing and 
to invite you to our wedding to-morrow 
before train time. We are going to take 


you home on our wedding trip, Mrs. 
Chesbro.” 
John Harlow’s courage was superb, 


sufficient even for the shrinking girl by 
his side. For a moment Mrs. Chesbro 
was too stunned to speak; then consterna- 
tion gave way to indignation. But before 
she could gasp out a word, Mrs. Raymond 
changed the course of events by saying ~ 
in a tone of quiet acceptance of facts: 

“Mary, you aren’t going to let me be 
the first to congratulate these blessed 
children !” 

“Oh, mother,” the blushing girl pleaded 
with her arms around the offended figure. 
“You need John just as much as I do. 
Won’t you accept him?” 

This soft appeal won where nothing else 
would, and looking into the kind, manly 
face of the conqueror, Mrs. Chesbro, to 
the astonishment of herself, no less than 
the others, found herself saying: 

“Well, I don’t know but that I will.” 
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More Than Soldier 


BY W. B. COMPTON 


HITE smoke puffed from hid- 
VV den places in the thick brush 

under the green foliage of 
flowering Ylang Ylang trees, and the ping 
of pellets from insurgent Mausers 
sounded dangerously near. 

Captain Harwood looked across a clear- 
ing, and in hectic language growled that 
he could never see the chocolate colored 
devils until it was time to use the bayo- 
net. 

With three companies of infantry, he 
had been sent on a strategic mission. 
Keeping but five men with him at his 
point of observation, the rest were de- 
ployed through the thick underbrush to 
route the enemy from an adjacent jungle- 
belted hill. The soldiers had vanished in 
the forest five minutes before, and in the 
stillness that followed, death was creeping 
through the woods and lurking in the 
Ylang Ylang scented air. 

The tension was a test of nerve for 
those who waited with ears strained to 
catch the sound of an expected fusillade, 
and there were moments when visions of 
home and dear ones flashed on their 
minds. How good it was to be alive! 
Never had the sky been so blue nor the 
earth so resplendent in color! Nature 
presented charms withheld until that mo- 
ment! 

Captain Harwood, in the commanding 
pose of a young soldier military to the 
core, stood aloof, apparently scanning 
the intervening space and the jungle be- 
yond, but his blue eyes lacked their usual 
steely glint and were focussed on nothing. 
There was in them the dreamy look of 
one who reflects and is troubled in con- 
science. 

He turned to his bugler. In the proud, 
refined features and hauteur of manner 
that isolated Bugler Milton from the rest 
of the company, there was something 
which, to Captain Harwood, was attrac- 
tive. A sense, a feeling of once having 
known him was roused by the musically 
modulated voice, but his memory failed 


in its effort to recall when or where. Mil- 
ton had taken the place of the regular 
bugler, who had died in the field hospital, 
in the care of the Red Cross nurses. 

“Milton,” said the Captain, “if you 
ever get out of this alive, | want you to 
carry a message to a little girl in San 
Francisco. I—I—Well, I deserted her! 
Now while those mahogany colored sons 
of hell are ripping holes through the at- 
mosphere, I can think only of her! [I 
want to live! I want to see that little 
girl again because | love her! Carry these 
my last words to her.” 

“Captain Harwood,” said Milton, with 
agitation, “I cannot carry such a—mes- 
sage—to—to the girl that you love! Your 
fall will mark the end of the march for 
me.” 

The Captain, though inspired to gentle- 


| ness by that indefinable something in the 


speech and manner of the bugler, ad- 
hered to his military training. 

“Bugler Milton!” he said, sternly, “you 
have your orders! It is a soldier’s duty 
to do and live. Your service will be 
greater.” 

“Your orders, Captain Harwood, shall 
be respected, but the name of the lady you - 
have not confided to me!” 

“Her name is—Alicia Allendale 

Milton’s face went white and the bugle 
dropped from his grasp. 

“Is she anything to you?” asked the 
officer roughly. 

“My twin sister, in my clothes—my 
double! I am Jack Allendale, whom in 
civil life you have never met! Milton is 
my military name, chosen to avert sus- 
picion.” 

“And your purpose ?” 

“To avenge my sister!” 

“Did she know of your intention?” 

“No! She wanted me to be near you, 
that I might aid you in times of distress 
and danger.” 

“Where is your sister now?” 

“Somewhere in the field. She is a Red 
Cross nurse.” 


A bugle call was heard, followed by 
rifle fire in volleys. 

The boys in brown had broken from 
cover and were storming the entrench- 
ments on the crest of the hill. They were 
seen in perfect alignment rushing up the 
heights, stopping at regular intervals, 
when a line of white smoke, followed by 
the crack of firearms, told that a volley 
had been fired, and many an inert form 
left on the firing line showed where a 
hero had died. 

Some insurgent sharp-shooters, who 
had flanked the movement of the attack- 
ing party, discovered Captain Harwood’s 


position, and their bullets pinged throug) 


the foliage. Allendale was hit. 

“Just a flesh wound, Captain,” said the 
bugler, at the look of consternation in 
Captain Harwood’s face. 

“Your life is precious, boy!” said the 
Captain, spreading his military coat in a 
depression of the ground where he gently 
forced the bugler to recline, and helped 
him to a position of ease, his head pil- 
lowed on the proffered coat of a soldier. 

Duty as commanding officer compelled 


Captain Harwood to leave the wounded. 


man and resume his position of vigilance. 
He saw his men take the entrenchments, 
and then it was that he discovered the ruse 
of the enemy. 

Leaving but a few sharp shooters, the 


main body of insurgents, which greatly 


outnumbered the Americans, abardoned 
the trenches in two divisions ani were 
skirting the hill on either side, muking a 
flanking movement dowr ‘wo unknown 
ravines that would give them a position at 
the base of the hill cutting off the retreat 
of the Americans, and which meant anni- 
hilation unless they could be wained of 
their danger 


“The retreat, boy, quick! Can you 
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sound the retreat so that it wi!l be heard 
by our boys on that hill? They will all 
be dead in ten minutes, if you cannot” 

“Raise me up,” said Allendale, weak- 
ly. 

Captain Harwood, sinking to one knee, 
raised him to a recumbent position, and 
with his head and shoulders resting on the 
Captain’s breast, Allendale endeavored to 
raise the bugle to his lips, but twice it 
sank to his side ere he sent the rousical 
notes ringing through the hills. 

The field glasses of Captain Harwood 
were fastened on his men. “Well done, 
boy!” he cried when he saw them rushing 
down the hill. 

Though the insurgents had the start, 
they were traveling circuitous routes, 
while the Americans had a straight run 
down the hil]. It looked a losing race. 
The boys in brown had disappeared in a 
belt of jungle. Captain Harwood thought 
they would never get through. 

The insurgent forces were now des- 
perately near the coveted position when 
the Americans, emerging from the woods, 
reached it first and formed in time to 
pour a withering cross-fire into the insur- 
gent ranks, and those that were not killed 
were scattered in flight. 

“Well done, boy!” again cried Captain 
Harwood. 

Allendale made no reply. 

The Captain lowered his glasses and 
looked down at the figure reclining 
against his breast. A sodden red spot 
was dripping crimson drops from the bug- 
ler’s side. Gently, Captain Harwood laid 
him back and pillowed his head on the 
folded coat. He tore the shirt from the 
bugler’s wound, and when the boys in 
brown came back, Captain Harwood was 
kneeling over a girl’s still form, wrapped 
in the American flag. 


A Charcoal Sketch 


G. 


A tree’s limbs out-thrown 
In charcoal drawn 
| "Thwart the sky ; 
Stiff clouds pennant-wise 
Straight blown 
By the wind 
Black horse gaunt framed 


Flings by. 
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Miss Anna Held, in the “Parisian Model,"’ soon to appear in Oakland fut 
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sane Russell, who will show in comedy in San Francisco in the near 
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Im the Camp of the Enemy 


*BYSEBUNKER KLUEGER 


about the ponies?” asked Mar- 
tin, as he came into the break- 
fast room on the morning of the game. 

“The last I saw of him he was bringing 
in your riding boots, all polished for the 
fray,” his sister answered. 

“Guess they’re all right then. Can’t 
make up my mind which one to take. ’m 
disappointed about: Charcoal. Not one 
of our fellows can beat him, and [I’m 
sure the Kanai fellows couldn’t. Only 
trouble is, he’s played out on me twice in 
the last three weeks, and I don’t dare 
count on him. Granting he didn’t get 
hurt, it’s not a sure thing he’d be good 
for a period. It'll be safest, anyway, to 
take the others. They’re all pretty fast 
anyhow, and good for two periods if. I 
alternate; so with four of them, I'll be 
armed for anything. By the way, Helen, 
what are you going to-drive out in, or 
haven’t you decided ?” and with this ques- 
tion he passed his cup to his sister. She 
was a pretty girl, and even in the ab- 
sorption of the occasion, George Martin 
recognized it, and his heart warmed. 

“Don’t you want to ride Charcoal your- 


James sent in any word 


self?” he suggested. She flushed with 


pleasure. 
“I'd like to take him. Do you think 
you could trust me to be good to him?” 
“Course you can take him, and you 
needn’t be too good to him, either. He’s 


all right, only there’s just the chance he 


mightn’t be good for a period of steady 
work, and we can’t afford to run any 
chances to-day. ‘Those Kanai fellows are 
going to work us hard. They came out 
on the field just as we went off yesterday 
for practice. Their mallet work is great. 
They’ve a fine string of horses, too. Only 
fault is, they’ve too much ginger. Adams 
has the best of the string. Mighty hard 
luck, though, in the practice yesterday 
he lamed his stand-by—strained the ten- 
dons so that he’s done for. It leaves him 
only three, and let one of them get 
knocked out, and his chances aren’t good. 
Adams is a right good fellow. By the 
way, why not have him up to dinner some 
night before the team goes home? Didn’t 
you meet him that summer. you .spent 
with his cousin? Guess you haven't seen 
him since, have you? You can get rem- 
iniscent if conversation lags. Well, Char- 


¢ 
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coal for you, then, at one-thirty. James 
will take my ponies out this morning and 
put them in the club stables, so they'll 
be all fresh for the game.” 

After George Martin went out to look 
after his horses, his sister stayed long over 
her coffee, thinking of the summer on 
Kanai that her brother had brought to 
mind, recalling especially the man she 
had come to know rather well in those 
months. 

When Helen mounted Charcoal that af- 
ternoon he was puzzled. When he turned 
into the road that led to the polo field 


he was more so. Sure of his destination, 


his interest was thoroughly roused, but 
he dared not show it. The groom and Mar- 
tin had@;long since taught him the way 
to go #0 the polo field—just to get there, 
and that was all. The time to show him- 
self would come later. So when his rider 
did not hurry him he was quite content 
to zo peacefully and in order. 

The road ran through a narrow en- 
trance, under broad monkey-pods, past a 
corral and group of low cottages, and af- 
ter many twists and turns, came out uvon 
the broad floor of the valley. Clear 
stretches of closely mowed land ran down 


to the broken line of boulders along the — 


edge of the creek, and the springy turf 
that met the gray macadam on each side, 
changed beyond into cattle grass that cov- 
ered the rolling.land to the foot of the 


_ ridge. White cloud banks rested on the 


crest of the mountains, and broken 
masses drifted across a sky that was very 
blue. The sunlight was tempered into 
comfort by a steady breeze from the 


‘mountains. 


Presently a cut through a line of hum- 
mocks brought Helen out upon a flat— 
the polo field.. It was in solid turf, a low- 
running board around the edges, the goals 
tied with streamers of red and blue. The 
broad drive circling the field was already 
filled with traps and turn-outs of every 
description. ‘Teams, substitutes and offi- 
cials were lounging about, some of them 
giving their fine, clean-limbed little pon- 
ies a try-out across the grass. 

The referee’s whistle brought the men 
back on the field. ‘They lined up in a 
close knot, holding down fresh mounts, 
gripping their mallets tightly, while the 


horses watched with as much eagerness as . 


the players for the ball. The referee 


threw it into the center, the fresh white of 
a new ball plain against the green, and 
the play was on. 

When the last period of the game was 
about to begin, the score stood one to one 
and a half in favor of the home team. 
From the network of carriages on the 
drive there was not a sound. In run- 
abouts, in traps, in tally-hos; women stood 
and waited, their light gowns and flow- 
ered hats drooping and moist from the 
shower that swept across the*valley. It 
was the supreme moment of. the game. 
When the men came out.there were 
mounts for the home team waiting at the 
side-lines, but the Kanais to a. man were 
riding their last horses. Score and horses 
taken together, the situation was desper- 
ate for Kanai. Yet Atkins,+Captain of 
the blue shirts, had said in his*ldgt in- 
structions: 

“They're up against it for horses, and — 
we're a half point ahead, but Adams is 
a determined beggar and he can nerve 
his men to anything. We can’t afford the 
smallest sort of a let-up anywhere, and 
for heaven’s-sake let no man make a foul.” 

And five minutes after the referee had 
thrown in the ball, No. 2 of Atkins’s men 
had fouled. On the score board a small 
Portuguese boy took down the fraction, 
so that the reading was one to one. An- 
other line-up, another scrimmage; Adams 
waiting on the outside found ‘his chance, 
and with a splendid stroke sent the ball 


’ fifty yards towards his goal. Following 


hard to cover it, he saw a blue shirt riding 
him off. They were both going hard, and 
neither reined to avert the crash. After 
an instant, the men came out of the heap. 
The blue shirt had lost his stirrup, but 
he jumped his saddle and was off. No 
such good fortune for Adams. He got 
his horse un and mounted. ‘The beast 
would not stir. He spurred him hard, 
lashed him with his ~olo mallet. For an- 
swer he got only a trot. Adams groaned. 
The Kanais were gone—three men could 
not so much as hold the score down. His 
last horse—curse the luck of it. He came 
to the side-lines disheartened, beaten, and 
he looked up to meet Helen Martin’s 
eves. In a flash she bent toward him. 

“Here, Mr. Adams,” she said, excited- 
ly, “take my mount. He’s Charcoal, vou 
know,” she urged, as he looked his amaze- 
ment. 
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“Quick, take him; he’s good for it,” 
and she was off her horse as she spoke. 

He stood hesitating. “But,” he began. 

“Go, go!” she commanded. 

There was no time for Adams to gather 
his thoughts together. He sprang into 
the saddle, and Charcoal galloped off in 
unrestrained delight.. The horse knew the 
game and loved it. He was fresh for his 
work, and it was just the situation to run 
in on—the ball well toward the home 
goal, with a blue shirt having it all to 
himself—one stroke and the fellow could 
put it between the posts. 


The judges’ box. 


Adams caught him, and leaning well 
over on the left, cut in with a strong 
back stroke, made it, reined up Charcoal, 
and was following up his ball before his 
opponent could stop his horse. One of 
Kanai’s men picked it up and drove it 
down for another thirty yards. Charcoal 
was in his element. All there was in him 
went into his gallop. He swerved to one 
side to avoid being ridden off, and the 
spectators held their breath. Would it 
cost Adams his play? .At the moment of 
the swerve, his rider reached far out till 


only his left spur, dug into the seat of the 


saddle, held him. A swift stroke and he . 


made the ball. It was a spectacular play 
and the crowd gasped at his nerve. One 
more stroke and he would make a goal. 
The whole field was on him, pressing hard, 
his own men to make it if he failed, the 
others to back stroke it into their own ter- 
ritory. Neck to neck with Adams dashed 
one of the blue shirts. Charcoal’s blood 
was up; every muscle strained ; he spurted 
and gained a length. Almost under his 
nose rolled the ball. Adams made a clean 
drive square between the posts. 

The crowd went wild. Men cheered 


and women waved parasols. But by the 
time the teams left the field, the specta- 
tors had settled into a state of coherent 
congratulations. 

When the first rush was over, Martin, 
came over to Adams. 

“Well, old man, you and Helen turned 
my own guns on me, didn’t you? Don’t 
blame you a bit—serves me right for not 
taking Charcoal myself. Go over and tell 
her we’ll wait till the crowd gets out, and 
then all three of us will ride home to- 
gether.” 

The brother overtook them half an hour 
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later, and they were starting down the 
road. He looked at them with apparent 
carelessness. Adams, with his muddy rid-_ in his eye. 
ing trousers and boots, red shirt and bare 
head, looked every bit the splendid fellow 
he was. And Helen—she was good to 
Jook upon in her trim black skirt, white 
waist and stock. ; 

“Sorry to go off in such a hurry,” said “T intend to,” he answered. 
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Then he looked at Helen. 


Luzon” 


BY H. W. NOYES 


Manila! Drowsing *neath the burning noon, 
Between the Pasig and the Tropic Bay, 
Where Magellan’s ships at anchor lay 

Becalmed, as vassals to the changing moon. 
We found thee as three centuries ago, 
When Spanish galleons plied to and fro. 


Thy walls are razed! What is it that shall stand 
Since these are fallen that were so secure? 
They vanish—but their fancies shall endure 

To charm the martial lore of stranger land 
When we, the Vanguard of an Empire brave, 
Lie long forgotten—in an alien grave. 


Yet may we dream—dream of a purer light, 
And fairer limning of the vista here, 
When abler hands shall draw in focus near 

The visions of great treasures out of sight— 
Dream of an end in view—and something done, 
A counting kept, a balance to be won. 


There is a growth that springs from all decay, 
And parables from worldly lessons learned 
Of histories from yesterday returned ; 

Mananas that were but as yesterday; . 
But time aione the truth shall ever glean | 
Through all the endless years, Luzon, fair dream! 


Martin, “but [’m due in town in half an 
hour.” ‘Then he looked up with a twinkle 


“I’m coming. home after awhile to take 
an inventory of my belongings. You may 
be running off with something else.” 

Adams met his eye firm and square. 
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The Tundra of Alaska 


BY J. E. CARNE 


UCH has been written and said 
M about the Tundra Beach, where 

for years men numerous as ants 
delved and burrowed and dug and threw 
up their little mounds of sand. But of 
its many other features, curious and pleas- 
ing, we hear but little. 

‘How few there are, indeed, who know 
that this Tundra, which borders upon 
the Arctic Circle, is in summer, brighter 
with flowers than the most favored spots 
afield in California, or that vegetation 
grows there more rapidly than within the 
tropic zone. 

This Tundra is an islanded bog, which 
lies between the stony hills to the east 
and the rolling breakers of Bering Sea. 
It is a narrow strip of about six miles in 
width, which extends along the shores of 
Cape Nome, northward ; and preserves the 


same general appearance for hundreds of 


miles. 

Its islands are very small, and perhaps 
should more properly be termed _ islets. 
By the natives they are called “Nigger 
Heads.” They are cones of dry peat, 
which rise out of the mud,.and vary in 
size, most of them being no larger than an 
inverted bee hive. 

The melting snows of June leave the 
Tundra a quivering area of black mud, 
out of which the cone-like islets alone 
rise to afford a precarious footing, and 
make traveling possible, but slow and tire- 
some. Later in the season, however, it 
drains somewhat, and sustains a luxuriant 
growth of rich forage grass. 

A thousand tiny lakes dot its green sur- 
face. Rivers, wide and still and deep, 
wind among willow-covered islands, and 
over white pebbles on its journey from the 
moss covered hills, to the sea. The ponds 
are a playground for great flocks of wild 
fowl, which scream among the reeds, 
while schools of fish lurk in every pool. 

It is the month of July, and a brood- 
ing stillness rests upon both sea and land, 
broken only by the intermittent roar of 
the breakers. These alone show action! 


All the sea else beyond is as calm as a 
mountain lake. Bering Sea is always 
thus tranquil during the summer months, 
from June to August. There is no swell, 
no tide, no movement, except where the 
rollers evolve out of the depths, and land- 
ward move in tremendous waves. They 
rise out of the still water a short distance 
off shore, and forming in parallel columns 
of seven deep, like a great blue squadron, 
with white pennons flying, advance upon 
the land. Their approach is slow, silent 
and majestic. At a given point they 
gracefully curve until the center is a hol- 
low cylinder of air, which from the in- 


creasing weight of its onward movement, 


explodes as- the wave turns over. On 
breaking, the crest of the wave is shattered 
into hissing fragments of white and scat- 
tered foam. 

These combers do not generally reach 
quite to the beach, but on breaking a few 
yards out, immediately subside into the 
most playful of waves and gentle gurglets. 

To pass this line of curling waves is at 
all times most dangerous, for either a boat 
is crushed by the impact of falling water 
or is overturned and imprisoned within 
its concave and arching walls. 

Bering Sea differs from other seas in 
this respect of having but one tide a day, 
and it is so weak that a strong wind will 
keep back the flood altogether, often caus- 
ing the anomaly of ebbing waters, when 
by all the laws of ocean and salt sea, they 
should landward flow. 

Fronting the beach, the Tundra forms 
a terrace, supported by a wall of earth 
and clay, which extends along the shore 
line far as eye can see. Its elevation of 
about fifteen feet, serves to keep back the 
angry tide of furious storms, which other- 
wise would sweep across to the distant 
hills. The beach is in most places very 
narrow, not more than fifty yards in 
width, from flood of tide to the earthy 
barrier beyond. 

This wall of the Tundra, while steep as 
a cliff, has many faults, slopes and benches 
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caused by the slipping of the soil. There 
are also numerous small gullies and open- 
ings from the beach to its higher level, 
through each of which there spurts a tiny 
rill or cascade of tumbling and flowing 
sunlit water. 

Early in the month of June, long be- 
fore the snows have melted from the Tun- 
dra above, this earthy cliff is green with 
grass and bright with flowers. Wild Cel- 
ery, lettuce and many other edible roots 
and plants grow there abundantly, of a 
kind found nowhere else in that region, 
as do strawberries and the modest violet, 
which nestles among the protecting tufts 
of grass. In fact, this ragged wall of rich 
green sward, which smiles down upon 
the laughing sea, possesses a zone of 
warmth more properly belonging to a 
climate farther south. Its flora and plant 
life are in many respects peculiar to it- 
self, producing all that grows upon Tun- 
dra level or dry upland reaches, with many 
other varieties found elsewhere, only in 
climes hundreds of miles farther south. 
The wild celery is of most delicate texture 
flavor, and we used it liberally in cooking 
pork and beans. Besides being healthful, 
as a gentle laxative, it imparted a deli- 
cious sweetness to our food, like that of 
nuts. It gave us also an abundance of 
vegetables in a country where it is gener- 
ally supposed that nothing grows but moss 
and lichens. Yet strange as it may ap- 
pear, hundreds of complaining miners 
paid exorbitant prices for any kind of 
vegetable, or became ill with scurvy, when 
the means of avoiding it grew plentifully 
on the sunny slopes of the Tundra ter- 
race. 

These nortbern shores are entirely de- 
void of trees; nothing grows there of 


larger girth than a broom stick. And yet 


the Tundra Beach is more densely woode4 
than an Equatorial forest. Great trunks 
of trees with interlacing branches lie upon 
and cross each other in the most prodigal 
confusion. 

I do not mean live and growing trees, 
but their dead trunks and lifeless parts, 
which are buried in the sands to a depth 
of more than twenty feet. 

Where they come from is a conjecture! 
Perhaps the great Yukon, or the rivers of 
Northern Asia, first brought them to deep 
water, and then the action of wind and 
wave cast tree and branch upon the beach, 
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burying them beneath the sands, with the 
flux of tides and storms. 

Another feature of this interesting Tun- 
dra Beach are its. auriferous ruby sands, 
of which so much has been written. The 
surface sands of this beach are white 
like the sands of a common beach, but 
below its exterior, at a varying depth of a 
few feet, are strata of “ruby” sand, alter- 
nating with the ordinary beach sand. The 
veins of “ruby” range in thickness from 
that of a knife-blade to about eight inches 
and are rich in gold. 

The ruby sands are iron pyrites, which 
have oxydized by the action of salt water, 
and changed from the usual “black iron” 
to ruby red rust, with which the gold has 
intermingled, but did not chemically 
unite, leaving it “free gold,” which can 
be collected and saved by the primitive 


“rocker.” 


The two metals, gold and red iron, hav- 
ing a specific gravity much heavier than 
the remaining sands, became concentrated 
by the action of storms and waves in the 
manner | have described. In fact, the 
waves for power, combining with the com- 
mon sands, have acted similarly to the 


‘concentrator of a-great mining plant. 


Acting in much the same manner as do 
the “side percussion tables,” which con- 
centrate the silver copper ores of Butte, 
Montana, and the “Frue Vanner,” as it 
operates in the gold mills of California. 


The Tundra Proper. 


Sloping to the Tundra on the east, are 
a range of little hills, among which are 
found the richest placers in Alaska; and 
I have no doubt but that the beach gold 
came. originally from that source. Be- 
yond are the mountains, whose rocks and 
crags never saw the light of day or felt 
the warmth of summer sun, for there the 
snows are eternal, and cover the earth with 
its white mantle, firmly riveted to our 
planet with bolts of glacial ice. 

The Tundra, specifically speaking, is in 
summer a morass, a quagmire, with but a 
foot of dry earth, to many yards of sloppy 
mud or mushy marsh grass. It has, how- 
ever, small areas of slightly elevated 
ground, where red flowers blaze, and ber- 
ries grow in wildest profusion. In fhe 
middle of July, it presents a scene as of a 
waving grain field, in harvest fullness, 
and yellow sheen. In frequently recurring 


spots are acres and acres of the scarlet 
and yellow salmon berry, varying in color 
according to their degree of ripeness. 

This fruit is in size and appearance like 
a raspberry, grafted upon a strawberrv 
vine. Its texture is that of a blackberry, 
while its flavor is a combination of the 
three berries mentioned. As a berry, its 
qualities are novel and striking, being an 
amalgamation of properties not found in 
any other fruit in America. Like the 
blackberry, the unripe fruit is red, and 
becomes yellow with maturity. ‘The berry 
is most delicate and fragile, continuing 
but for a single day of ripeness, then turns 
pale and drops off. It rests upon a slen- 


der stem about three inches from the. 


ground, and taken singly, looks like a 
raspberry stuck upon the end of a bodkin. 
The leaves creep on the earth, and never 
rise to shade the berry. 

Beyond this region of marsh and pool, 
brake and fen, often as unsubstantial as 
the islands of floating celp, which some- 
times invade the bays and inlets of our 
southern coast, the granite hills, not yet 
rising into mountains, are a moss-covered 
wilderness, most pleasing to behold. 

In many places, by the side of purling 
breoks and sunlit terraces, it is like a 
garden conceived by art, with grass and 
flowers, and buds of purple that wave in 
the valleys, and crimson flowers which 
smile upon the hillside steeps, but it is 
treeless, and nothing larger than a scrub 
willow grows, for hundreds of miles 
around. 

Among these hills, the blueberry finds 
a home and lives out its little life of fruit 
producing usefulness in its own modest 
wav. It is, however, but a dwarfed and 
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degenerate shrub, and creeps among the 
rocks or twines among the moss, like a 
gourd or cucumber vine, quite unlike its 
cousins in Oregon, which stand out boldly 
in a forest of tall bushes, loaded with ber- 
ries as large as mazards. In Idaho, too, 
it springs lightly upward to greet the 
morning sun, all spangled with pendent 
dew drops of iridescent light, which fall to 
earth with each rustling breeze, to sprin- 
kle the ground with its dewy coolness. 

The climate of northern Alaska, from 

May to July, is ideal; there is no dark- 
ness, no night, and vegetation grows with 
equatorial rapidity. ‘lhe buds and peep- 
ing grass of June are ripe berries and 
golden harvest ears of bending northern 
grasses, to bid farewell to the departing 
July. 
‘There are no clouds, and Bering Sea 
is as quiet as a mill pond. After the 
month of July, however, the solar light, 
which for so long has chased the gloom 
away, pales at the hour of midnight, and 
moving objects appear ghostly and spec- 
tral in the dim and uncertain twilight, 
which precedes the darkness of the long 
winter night. 

In the northland the snow moss gleams 
like a silver star, amid the prolific and 
surrounding green, and after the sunny 
month of July has passed, sleeps under 
sullen skies, which, like a leaden dome, 
rests its circumference upon earth and sea, 
and at its central point seems scarcely 
higher from the ground than the span of 
a steeple’s height; while in the south, at 
eventide, the flaming cactus flowers glow 
in a sea of purple light and crimson fire, 
and Heaven’s unobstructed blue reaches 
to the illimitable stars above. 
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A, Legend of the Trinity 


BY LEORA CURRY SMITH 


By a rushing, roaring river, 

Where the winter’s svows are cold, 
Where the waters |-urry-scurry 

From the mountains full of gold. 
Where the pine trees bend and beckon 

As they whisper overhead. 

They will tell you still this legend, 

Of a maiden long, long dead. 

How she grew as straight and stately 

As the graceful, swaying pine, 
How her eyes as bright as dew-drops 

Did the twinkling stars outshine. 
Light as thistle-down her heart was, 

For her life had known no care. 
She, of all the old chief’s daughters, 

Was the one most counted fair. 
Black as raven’s wing her hair was, 

Swift as antelope her feet, 

Cool as summer winds her fingers, 
Soft her voice, and low and sweet, 
All her life was tuned to music 

Of the birds and winds and flowers, 
All her heart was full of laughter, 

As the days are full of hours. 

Till one day a tiny shadow 

Seemed to fall across the sky, 
First so small she scarcely saw it, 

But it grew as it drew nigh, 
Growing larger, growing darker, 

Shutting all the sun away. 

She was learning how to suffer, 

Learning now, to her dismay. 
There had come a handsome stripling 

As her father’s honored guest, 

He she deemed -of all the world was 

Far the handsomest and best. 

So they wondered “neath the pine trees,. 

Where they plucked the sweet wild- 

flowers, 
Or they rode beside the river 

Through the speeding happy hours. 
So he wooed her, so he won her. 

In the long, bright, summer days, 
Telling her his love was changeless 

As into her eyes he gazed. 

But when once her heart had answered 

To his ardent wooing sweet, 

Forth to conquer other kingdoms | 

Went the treacherous flying feet. 


But at first she could not doubt him, 
And she held her fair head high— 
She, the handsome, proud chief’s daughter, 
That they might not hear her sigh. 
Might not know the bitter sorrow 
That was eating out her heart, 
Might not know the humbled spirit 
‘hat was now her life a part. 
Thus the season sped to season, 
Till she knew with growing pain, 
That the cruel, faithless lover, 
Never would come back again. 
In her troubled heart she wished not 
So to live from day to day, 
Knowing neither peace or. quiet 
Since her false love went away. 
So the gentle Indian maiden, 
Who had known no pain or care, 
Dressed herself in all her treasures, 
That she counted rich and rare. 
In her shells and strings of bear teeth, 
In the wampum and the bead. 
Slipped away into the forest, 
There to do the fatal deed. 
There they found her, swinging, swaying 
When at last they went to seek, 
With the tears like frozen diamonds 
Resting still upon her cheek. 
Quickly through they cut the bow string 
That had held her to the limb, 
And the father bent with anguish— 
Held the cold face close to him. 
Home they carried her in sadness, 
And they laid her soon away, 
Down to rest among her people, 
Till the last great hunting day. 
* * * 


Now if you should chance to wander 
Where the Indian maiden died, 

You may hear her sobbing, crying, 
As that night she sobbed and cried. 

*Tis the. wind, the white man tells you, 
Sighing in the boughs above, 

But the Indians know far better— 
*Tis the maid who died of love. 

There they say her gentle spirit 
Moans about the old tree still. 

That they hear her sobbing, crying, 
-As she always has and will. 
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Schools and Colleges 


IRVING INSTITUTE 
2126-2128 California Street 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Miss Pinkham, Miss Mac Lennan, Principals 
San Francisco Telephone West 844. 


THE HAMLIN SCHOOL AND VAN WESS SEMINARY 
2230 Pacific —_ 


MISS SARAH D HAMLIN 
2230 Pacific venue, 
San Francisco Telephone West 546 
The Fall term will open August 12, 1907 


ANY women take jua this stand 

eps That mistake is 

costly—not fatal; but remembering the dangerous 
old-fashioned Soap Powders and the many 

ous or ence, they nat 

touch a Soap Powder. That is ignorance personihed. 

A good Soap Powder like PEARLINE is far ahead 

of any bar soap for perfect, easy, safe washing. 

PEARLINE spares the woman and saves the 

clothes, because it washes without rubbing — and rub- 

: bing in the old-fashioned, bar-soap way is the woman 

Ng ee the clothes wrecking part of washing. 


What School 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning all 
schools and colleges furnished without charge. State 
kind of school, address: 

American School and College Agency 
384, 41 Park Row, New York, or 384, 315 Dearborn St. Chicago 


earline Mi Nox dern Soap 


Bishop Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich 


Ship anywhefe ‘‘on approval,"’ allowing furniture in your 
home five days to be returned at our expense and money re- 
funded if not perfectly satisfactory and all you expected. 

WE SHIP to San Francisco and Los Angeles in Car Load 
lots and reship frem there to other western towns, thus se- 
curing lowest car) rates for our customers. Write for our 
FREE catalogue, state articles wanted and we will quote pre- 


| 535.95 paid prices 
Freight prepaid to San Francisco o 
= Los Angeles buys this massive Napol- We furnish homes, hotels, 528.50 
eon bed No. 08165 (worth $55.) | Made hospitals, clabs and public 
n a y figur ahogany or 
buildings complete. = Freight prepaid to San Francisco or Los 


finish Dresser and” commode 
match and 28 other desirable Suites 
jm our FREE catalogue. 


Pedestal Dining Extention Table No. 0314 
(worth $42.00.) Made of select Quartered 
Oak, piano polish or dull finish. Top 48 | 
in. ia diameter, has perfect looking de- 
vice. Seats 10 when "catented. 4 when 


87 other ay of Dinin 


~ 


524.50 


FP prepaid to San Fran- 

or Los Angeles. Buys 
large, a» Colonial 
Rocker, Nv. 04762 (worth $40) 


59.90 


Freight prepaid to San Fran- 


511.50 


lg full (worth $55.00). Made of Select 


or Los Angeles buys this 
artistic Iron 
(worth $15.) Finished ong color 
enamel desired. Vernis Martin 


Turkish ndind seat and back. 
An ornament and Gem of lux- 
ury and comfort in any home. 


Quartered Oak, piano polish or 
Gnish. Length 4 in., 
French bevel mirror 40x14 in. 


Freight prepaid to San Francisco or Los | 


Angeles buys this large high-grade Lib- 
rary Table No. 04314 [worth $15.00]. Made 
of select figured Quartered Oak with piano 


$2.00 extra. 46 other styles of 


ot ) 
Iron and Brass Beds from $2.40 ner es of rockers 50 other styles of Buffets and 


from $2.75 wo $70 im our FREE Side Boards from $10. 65; o $150 


to FREK 
in our FREE catalogue’ polish. Length 42 inches: width 27 inches. 
r FREE > shows over 1000 pieces of fashionable furniture from the cheapest that as large drawer. For Mahogany add 
| good to the best made. It posts you on styles’ and prices. Write for it today. ~ nay py _— and Parlor tables 
| Bishop Furniture Go. 78-90 lonla St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


J ‘te xe 4 
. 
k | 
f closed, g Tables 
from $7! cE cata- 
2 | | | 
| 
Freight prepaid to San Fran 
covered with best genuine cisco or Los Angeles buys this P| 
leather. Has Qu 
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F ish, more than any other dish needs careful sea- 


soning. It is rendered more appetizing by 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a delightful seasoning for Scalloped Oysters, Broiled 
Lobster, Cod Fish Balls and Steaks, Deviled 


BEWARE OF Clams, Fish Salads, etc. John Duncan's Sons, 
IMITATIONS. Agents, New York, 


Where Two is Company | 


Is when they~ are comfortably 
seated at one of the single tables 


ENJOYING THE EXCELLENT 
DINING CAR SERVICE OF THE 
SALT LAKE ROUTE 


While traveling swiftly from 
Los Angeles to the East 
On the de luxe 


| 
LOS ANGELES LIMITED | 
Running Daily~ solid to Chicago 
via Salt Lake Route, Union 
Pacific, and Northwestern 
Particulars at any Ticket Office or from 
FRED A. WANN T. C. PECK 


Genl. Traffic Mgr. PLA 
Los Angeles 
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‘The Passing of the Sailing Vessel 


BY E. P. IRWIN 


OW long will it be until the sail- 
H ing vessel will become an oddity, 

a curiosity, met only occasionally 
by the traveler on those seas that once 
were filled with the argosies of the nations 
—wind borne, traversing by slow and 
comfortable stages the leagues that sepa- 
rate the ends of the earth? Not long, it 
seems, if one may judge by the rapidity 


with which steam has taken the place of 


sails as a motive power within the past 
few years. 

The scarcity of sailing vessels on the 
seas was forcibly brought to notice this 
week here, when Captain Brayer, superin- 
tendent of the local Sailors’ Home, re- 
signed his position, adding the statement 
that in his opinion it was not worth while’ 
longer to maintain the home on account” 
of the fact that so few sailing vessels 
come into the harbor that the institution 
is no longer of much value. 

And yet it was but a few years ago 
that the harbor of Honolulu was filled 
with sailing craft of every description, 
and of all nations. Every dock and wharf 
used to be full, and vessels would be lined 
up in the harbor by the dozen, waiting 
their turn to discharge their cargo and 
take on freight for other ports. Ships, 
barks, barkentines, rigs of all _ kinds, 
might be seen, and the flags of every mari- 
time nation fluttered in the breeze. Sugar 
was the principal cargo taken away, as it 
is yet, and it drew practically every kind 
of commercial vessel to the islands. Steam- 
ships only were a rarity. 

Yesterday there was in the harbor of 
Honolulu not a single sailing vessel of 
any kind. There were a few steamers, 
but the tall masts that used to loom up 
against the Western sky, the yards, with 
their furled sails, the sailors perched aloft 
getting ready for the outbound voyage, or 
repairing the ravages of wind and storm 


—they were not to be seen. 

To-day a six-masted barkentine and a 
bark, both with coal from Newcastle, 
came into the harbor, and their coming | 
constituted almost an event. 

During the sugar shipping season, a 
considerable number of sailing vessels still 
call here—but they are few indeed in 
number compared with the thicket of 
masts that used to crowd the waterfront. 
Every season this product goes out more 
and more in steamships, the vessels of the 
regular lines and the tramps that come 
along looking for cargo. 

And the disappearance of wind-jammer 
and lime-juicer is not to be noted only in 
Honolulu. At every seaport the same 
thing may be observed. There are still 
sailing vessels, many of them, but they 
are becoming yearly fewer in number. It 
will be a long time before they are all 
gone—if, indeed, that ever comes to pass 
—but their day is over. They are coming 
to be the exception rather than the rule. 

The romance of the sea is vanishing— 
is almost a thing of the past. We are in 
too great a hurry to stop for romance. The 
lure of the dollar draws us on, and the 
uncertain impulse of the breezes of the sea 
is too slow for us. We must go faster; 
our dollar-getting products ‘must be hur- — 
ried along, and steam is the only thing 
that will take them fast enough. 

Who would stop for romance when 
there is money to be made? Let it go. 
We are in a hurry. The swift rush of 
the ocean liner, the pound of the engines, 
the noise of the racing screw, the hoarse 
shriek of the siren—these are more musi- 
cal to us than the sound of the wind 
through the ropes, the “yo-ho” of the old- 
time sailor, the creak of straining tackle. 
Those things: were all right in the days 
when people had time to live, but we 
can’t stop them now. We must hurry. 


, 
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‘HAS THE 
“STRENGTH 
GIBRALTAR 


Has Your Family the Saving Rope 


of Life Insurance Protection? As Mountain 

Climbers tie themselves together for prctection, 

so Life Insurance Strengthens Family Ties and 

lifts the Burden from the family when the Father 

is gone. Let us tell you the best plan by which 

ha can give your family full protection. Write 
o-day, Dept. 21 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
7 JOHN FP. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
Write for Booklet, by Alfred Henry Lewis—Sent Free. 


| 
THE 


TO-DAY. 


‘T'o-day’s society knows no burden more 
exacting than the requirements of the un- 
necessary. 

To-day’s table talk has degenerated into 
the three D’s—Dress, Domestics and Dis- 
ease. | 

To-day sees too many men old at thirty- 
five—aged through selfishness, intolerance 
and stagnation. 

To-day’s “higher circles” try too hard 
to be happy; that’s why the middle classes 
are happier than they. 

To-day will probably misunderstand the 
man who sacrifices everything for a prin- 
ciple—but to-morrow will not forget him. 

To-day’s troubles mainly spring from 
one of two classes—those who live without 
work and those who work without living. 

To-day knows no curse more belittling 
in its effect upon man than his inability to 
endure either solitude or silence. 

To-day is beginning to see that it is 
rather absurd to pray God to change 
things, implying, as it does, that we know 
better than He what should be done. 

To-day’s codes and precedents are caus- 
ing at least a half of what should be avoid- 
able suffering by the immoral exercise of 
legal rights. 

To-day’s public has been taught to read, 
but is not yet educated. It loves sensa- 
tion, even as a boy who reads only to de- 
vour penny dreadfuls. 

To-day’s drama leads one to think that 
the world regards as uninteresting the 
man who has not given way to every pas- 
sion, and the woman as lacking in. all 
charm who still retains modesty. 

To-day’s right of suffrage should be 
revolutionized upon a basis of intelligence. 
Many men who now vote would then cease 
to, while most dogs and some _ horses 
would begin to cast ballots. 

T'o-dav’s greatest “unprofitables” are: 
(1) The scholar who, having acquired 


learning, cannot put it into wise practice, 
and (2) the financier who, having ac- 
quired wealth, cannot put it into sane cir- 
culation. 

To-day has so far advanced beyond yes- - 
terday that it knows a man does not “go 
to” Heaven, but rather creates his Heaven 
here, enjoying a present sense of harmony 
just in the proportion that his days ex- 
press harmonious conditions. | 

To-day is too ready to misunderstand 
the “man of the world.” He is really an 
excellent product of the times—a man 


without illusions, whose view of life is — 


ironically good-natured; sure of himself 
and of his powers; enjoying success with- 
out exaggerating its value; whose taste in 
everything is’ for the best—in literature 
and music and art, as well as in food and 
drink and lodging. 

| —Warwick James Price. 


STANDARD LITERATURE. 


“Why are you so sure this book will in- 
terest me?” asked the somewhat amused 
customer of the enthusiastic clerk. 

““Madame,” he replied, “no book could 
possibly be more engrossing. I first read 
it when waiting in a dentist’s parlor. I 
was ‘Next’—yet I forgot even that over 
the story.” 


—Warwick James Price. 


A man who was strictly O. K. 
Was overly fond of crO. K; 
He liked a good mallet far more than a 
ballet, 
Or even a glass of TO.K. 


—Louise Ayres Garnett. 


The Reason Why. 

The Suitor—Do you think I shall find 
vour sister at home? 

The Boy—lI guess so. She doesn’t 
know you’re coming. 
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Carpet 
Sweeper 


actually 
costs less 
than zcts a month 


That seems a broad statement to make, es- 
pecially so when you know that a Bissell carpet 
sweeper would save your carpets more than two 
cents worth every time you sweep, would save 
you more than two cents worth of time every 
day in the year, would really change the drud- 
gery of sweeping to a pleasant pastime, saving 
your energies and preserving your health—but 
just consider the fact that a 


sweeper will last twelve to fifteen years and 

more, and you can see at once that two cents 

a month would more than pay for a Bissell. 
One costs from 


$2.50 to $5.00 


according to style, finish, etc. Many house- 
keepers have found it a good investment to 
send their early-style Bissell’s sweeper upstairs, 
where the sweeping is lighter, and have bought 
a latest improved Bissell’s ‘“‘Cyco’’ Bearing car- 
et sweeper for the heavier down stairs work. 

his saves many steps and considerable time in 
carrying the sweeper up and down stairs, af- 
fording the use of a new-style Bissell’s where 
it is most needed. 

CLAUSE A. 

Buy a Bissell ‘“‘Cyco’’-Bearing Sweeper now of 
your dealer, send us the purchase slip within 
one week, and we will send you FREE a fine 
quality card case with no —, on it. 

Sold by all first-class dealers. If your dealer 
does not keep them, write to us. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


(Largest Sweeper Makers in the World.) 
Dept. 124. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. | 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL GREAM, or Magical. Beautitir 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
PURIFIES Freckles, Moth Patches, 
Beautifies eases and every 
blemish 


on 
beauty, and de- | 
fies detection. It 
has stood the 
test of 58 years, 
and is so harm- 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made, 
Accept no coun-| 
terfeit of similar | 
name. Dr. L. A. 
Sayre said to a 
lady of the haut- 
ton (a patient): 
“As you ladies will use them, I recommend 
‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all 


the skin preparations.” 

For _— by all D sts and Fancy Goods 
Dealers in the United States, Canada and Bu- 
rope. 

Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


An ideal antiseptic toilet powder for infants 
and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Relieves 
skin irritation, cures sunburn and renders an 
excellent complexion. 

Price, 25 cents per box by mall. 

GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE removes# 
superfiuous hair without injury to the skin. 

ce, $1.00 r bottle by mail. 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
New York. 


—_ 


“BABY GO WIF YOU?" 


No trouble to take baby any- 
where—in the crowded street— 
on the cars—in crowded stores 
—if you have an 


ORIOLE GO-BASKET 


May be taken on arm e«r-lap. Wheels out of 
sight—can't soil clothes. May be changed from 
go-cart to either High Chair, Jumper or Bassi- 
netin three seconds. Indorsed by leading 


The Withrow ate, Co. 
35 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


~Gontinental Building and Loan Association 


of California 


physicians, Send for FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET telling how to obtain Go-Basket on | 
approval. 


Profit and Reserve Fund 450,000 

ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved property", the members giv’ 
ing first liens on real estate as security. To help its stockholders to earn from 8 to 12 percent pe 
annum on their stock, and to allow them to open deposit accounts bearing interest at the rate o 


5 per cent per annum. 


Church near Market St. San Francisco. 
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Every reader of Overland Monthly should have this book. 


FACTS and FORMS 


BY PROFESSOR E. T. ROE, LL.B. 


A neat, new, practical, reliable and up-to-date little manual 
of legal and business form, with tables, weights, measures, 
rules, short methods of computation and miscellaneous infor- | 
mation valuable to every one. 
Describes the Banking System of the United States, obliga- 
tions of landlord and tenant, employer and employee, and ex- | 
poses the numerous swindling schemes worked on the unwary. 
A saver of time and money for the busy man of whatever 
calling, in fees for advice and legal forms, in correctly esti- 
mating the amount of material required for a building, the 
weight or contents of bins, boxes or tanks; in measuring land, 
lumber, logs, wood, etc.; and in computing interest, wages, 
or the value of anything at any given price. | 
SOME OF WHAT “FACTS AND FORMS” CONTAINS. 


Bookkeeping, single and double entry. Forms of every kind 
ef business letter. alg write deeds, notes, drafts, checks, 
receipts, contracts, leas mortgages, acknowledgments, bills 


of sale, affidavits, ‘bills of ‘lading, etc. 
How to write all the different forms of endorsements of 
notes, checks and other negotiable business papers. Forms 


of orders. 
LAWS GOVERNING RULES FOR 
Acknowledgments, agency assign- Painting and mixing paints, parlia- 


ments, building and loan associations, mentary procedure, governing the find- 
collection of debts, contracts, interest ing of lost property, shipping, govern- 
ing chattel moitgages, rapid addition 
rates, deeding of property, employer and multiplication, discounting notes, 
and employee, landlord and tenant, computing interest, finding the con- 
neighbors’ animals, line fences, prop- tents of barrels, tanks, cisterns, cribs, 
ety, subscriptions, transportation, bing, the smoun¢ 
ric e, plaster, la or jj 
‘momopolics, working 0D building’ wall or cellar, the. number of 


Sundays and legal holidays, and many shingles or slats required for roofing 
other subjects. | and hundreds of other things. 


One year after date,I promise to pay to John Dawson or bearer Fifty Dollars when I sell by 
order Five Hundred and Seventy-Five Dollars ($575) worth of hedge plants 
for value received, with interest at seven per cent. Said Fifty Dollars when due is 
payable at Newton, Kan. 3 

GEO. W. ELLSWORTH. | 
Agent for John Dawson. 
SEE “FACTS‘AND FORMS” FOR FULL EXPLANATION 


Every reader of the Overland Monthly can secure a copy of “Facts and 
Forms,” a book worth $1, by sending 30 cents with his name and address 
to the Publishers, 905 Lincoln avenue, Alameda, Cal. , 


A Swindling Note-Be On Your Guard—Hundreds Have Been Caught 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Please Mention Overland 


Zon-o-Phone 


Zon-o-phone leaps into the lead of all 
talking machines with a complete 


NEW LINE OF INSTRUMENTS 


ranging from $30. 00 to $75.00. The 
new T Arm Zon-o-phone is a 
marvel of mechanical perfection. T 
one. If not satisfied return it for full 
credit. Send for complete list of new 


ZON-O-PHONE RECORDS 


12-inch records - - $1.00 
10 * 60 


The finest disc records made. They 

play longer, last longer ; are loud, jan 
4 sweet without a trace of harsh or 

scratchy noises. Write for catalog today. 


UNIVERSAL TALKING MACHINE MFG. CO., 
Camp & Mulberry Sts., 
Newark, New Jersey. 
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Hall’s Hair Renewer has been sold for over sixty years; 

yet we have just changed the formula, the style of bottle, 

and the manner of packing. As now made, it represents 

the very latest researches, both at home and abroad. A 

high-class and thoroughly scientific preparation. 
Fatling Hair —As perfect aspecific as can possibly be made. 
Dandruff —Removes dandruff; prevents further formation. 

Ask for “the new kind” 
The kind that does not change the color of the hair. 


Pormula: Glycerin, Capsicum, Bay Rum. Tea, 
Rosemary Leaves, Boroglycerin, Alcohol, Perfum 
mR. HALL 42 CO... NASHUA, N. 


——In an article in the January num- 
ber of the Overland Monthly a state- 
ment is made in relation to Miss Evelyn 
Byrd, a famous Colonial beauty. It is 
stated that she refused to marry General 
Washington when he was a lieutenant of 
provincial troops. ‘This statement at- 
tracted the attention of Mrs. Seldon S. 
Wright, who is a connection of the lady, 
and who is familiar with the history of 


the family. Mrs. Wright’s letter is pub- 


lished herewith: 


To the Editor Overland Monthly Co., 725 
Market street, San Francisco. 
Dear Sir: 


Will you pardon me for correcting a 
statement contained in an article in the 
January Number, entitled “The James- 
town Exposition,” by Henry Williams, in 


relation to Miss Evelyn Byrd (a famous 
Colonial beauty)? It is there stated that 
she refused to marry General Washington 
when he was a Lieutenant of Provincial 
troops. The fact is, that the lady about 
whom this statement is made was born in 
1708, and died in November 18, 1737, 
just six years after General Washington 
was born, and it is not at all likely that 
she ever saw him, even as a little child. 
Being a connection and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the history of the family from 
the first representative on American soil, 
[ know whereof I write. As Miss Evelyn 
Byrd’s memory is much revered among 
those connected with the family, they 
naturally do not like to see what is not 
true related of her. 


Very respectfully, 
JOANNA MAYNARD WRIGHT. 


HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS Bear the script name of Stewart 


Wood Rollers 


Tin Rollers 


on label. 
Get no tacks required. 
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CHANSON FROM THE LATIN 
QUARTER. 


In attic up four flights of stairs 

With bed, an: easel, pair of chairs, 

My loaf and bottle with me shares 
A mistress, this is she: 


A slender form in shabby dress, 

A rogue’s dark eyes, the bitterness 

Of irony in sweet caress, 
Year-long fidelity. 


*Tis well! I like the bite and tang 

Of her caresses, like the slang - 

Of her crisp love-words. With a pang 
Our parting I’d foresee. 


Thro’ her I’ve met my steel-true friends 
(My rivals, too, alas!) She lends 
An inspiration all, and blends 

Our toil with gaiety. 


Ah, some I know she’s made her slaves, 

A few to false and slinking knaves, 

For some she dug too early graves, 
Their love was tragedy. 


But I—I love her as a wench 

To spice my fare on wine-house bench, 

With attic salt and Cayenne French, 
Thus she and I agree. 


My garret up a hundred stairs, 

(Where books and bottles strew the chairs 

And pipes and sketches), with me shares 
My mistress, Poverty. 


—Charliton Lawrence Edholm. 


THE UBIQUITOUS. 


She is chairman of twenty committees, 
For church and club the same, 

A daughter of revolutions, 
A proud Colonial dame. 

A social purity woman, 
A temperance advocate, 

She writes for papers and magazines, 
Her toil is early and late. 


A social queen at receptions, | 
Her gowns an artist. planned, 
She lectures on numerous subjects, 
The length and breadth of the land. 
She talks of the over-soulful, 
And the ultimate heights she’s had, 
She dips into social questions, 
And “settlements” are her fad. 


She talks of the/Theosophic, 


And New Thought is a whim, 
She Eddies on Christian Science, 
For one must be in the swim. 


But she clings to orthodox churches, 


To her mission and hospital bed. 
She dances at all the charity balls, 
That the hungry may be fed. 
She is home for eating and sleeping, 
Sometimes, and here is the rub, 
Dilates on the servant question, 
And her husband away at the club. 
She hugs and kisses the children, 
She teaches them legends and prayers, 
While her head is on larger issues, 
Engrossed with human affairs. 


She studies domestic science, 
And her house like clockwork moves, 


. She looks into sanitation, 


And the opera hums and loves. 


But this Twentieth Century woman, 


With all the failings we meet, 
Is one of our modern wonders, 
And is gracious and strong and sweet. 
—Emma Playter Seabury. 


WHEN FIGURES DECEIVE. 


It is a fact, we’re often told, 
Which no one can deny, 

All other things may us deceive, 

But figures cannot lie. 


Yet still 1 venture to assert, 
And naught my faith can shake, 
They’re not to be relied on when 
The figures women make. 
—Henry Waldorf Francis. 


JES’ SET AN’ TAKE YO’ BREAF. 
When yo’ feelin’ mighty tired, 
Jes’ set an’ take yo’ breaf. 
Eben ef yo’ do git fired, 
Jes’ set an’ take yo’ breaf. 
Dey ain’t no use to hurry, 
Er hussle, er flurry. 
‘ Don’ let yo’ po’ brain worry, 
Jes’ set an’ take yo’ breaf. 
Ef folks am actin’ funny, 
Jes’ set an’ take yo’ breaf. 
An’ yo’ habben’t got no money. 
Jes’ set an’ take yo’ breaf. 
What am de good o’ cussin’ 
Er kickin’ up, er mussin’? 
It’s best to quit yo’ fussin’-— 
Jes’ set an’ take yo’ breaf. 
—Robert Todd. 


MAIL ORDER MEN AND. PUBLISHERS 


MONEY DOUBLE your returns with the Money Mailer. 
| Brings cash with the order. The best advertising 
on the market. 1 doz. samples 10 cents 


Paper folding Boxes and Waterproof Signs « 
specialty. Write us for prices. 


R. LINDLEY PAPER BOX CO. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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“The Best Tonic 


[under the Food and Drugs 
SERIAL No 


25¢ at all Druggi 


Insist Upon the Original 


Jersey City. N. J. 
I recently prescribed The 
“Best” Tonic for a young 


therefore, and do recom- 
mend it where the circum- 
stances permit me to do so. 

Leonard G. Stanley. M. D. 


lady who was very anaemic 
and run down. with the most 
gratifying resuits. I can, 


| 
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For the Anaemic 


Pale-faced individuals, listless and with no apparent 
ambition, have often enlisted your deepest sympathy. You 
may have been brought even closer to face with such 
a condition in your own family, or perhaps right now you 
are reading the symptoms of your own case, the cause of 
which you have been trying in vain to discover. Chances 
are it is anaemia, often brought on by worry or overwork. 
The blood has become impoverished and is not furnishing 
sufficient strength to the system. This happens frequently 
with young people, caused by too rapid growth or overstudy 


At this critical stage the the best reconstructive agent is 


Pabst Extract 
The ‘Best Tonic 


combining the rich, tissue building elements of barley 
malt with the tonic properties of choicest hops, retaining 
all the food value ofithe barley grain in predigested form, 
and carrying in it muscle, tissue and blood making con- 
stituents. The nourishment thus offered is readily assimi- 
lated by the system, being rapidly transformed into rich, 
red blood and absorbed by the tissues and nerves, making 
the recovery of health rapid, quickly restoring the boy or 
girl to youthful activity, and giving men and women 
strength and energy to fight daily battles. 


Pabst Extract 
the Best Tonic 


vitalizes the nerves, makes rich, red blood, rebuilds 
wasted tissues, restores the tired brain. It builds up the 
convalescent, refreshes the overworked, and is a boon to 
nursing mothers. 


Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law. 
U.S. Seria] No. 1921. 


Booklet and picture entitled “Baby's First Adventure” sent free on request. 


PABST EXTRACT DEPT. © Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Golden State Limited 
DAILY between 


California ana Chicago 


LUXURIOUS NEW EQUIPMENT 


MISSION STYLE DINING and OBSER- 
VATION CARS; Library and Cafe; 
Drawing room state room sleepers to 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Chicago with- 
out. change. 


Southern Pacific- 
Rock Island 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND, NEW YORK 


S. W. Cor. Broadway at. 54th Street. 


; inute’s walk of 6th Ave. ““L"’ and Subway and 
Within one minute's w 


accessible to all surface car lines. ransient rates $2,50 
bath and up, Send for Booklet. 
HARRY P. STIMSON GEO. L. SANBORN 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SCCIETY 


[526 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


San Francisco 


Guaranteed capital and surplus. .$2,578,695.41 
Capital actually d-up in cash 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, Dec. 31, 1906.......... 38,631,917.28 


F. Tillmann, Jr., President; Daniel Meyer, 
First Vice-President; Emil Rohte, Second 
Vice-President; A. H. R. Schmidt, Cashier; 
Wm. Herrmann, Asst. Cashier; George 
Tourny, Secretary; A. H. Muller, Asst. Sec- 
retary; Goodfellow & THells, General Attor- 
neys. 


DIRECTORS—F. Tillmann, Jr., Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. 
Walter, N. Ohlandt, J. W. Van Bergen, E. 
T. Kruse, W. S. Goodfellow. 


Model G 
The Touring Car 
Without a Rival 


The high principles of honest work- 

manship and the advanced ideas of 

design that have made Cadillac con- 
struction famous, find full expression in 
Model G, a thoroughly dependable, pow- 
erful, four-cylinder car which brings to 
itsowner every touring luxury enjoyed by 
those possessing the most expensivetypes. 
Examine it; observe its long, rangy 
lines, the racy atmosphere about it, re- 
flecting lots of spirit and “‘go’’; ride in 
it and note the feeling of security 
prompted by a wealth of hidden energy 
beneath you—then you will 


is without a peer among all cars of its 
class. Compare it in efficiency and 
price with many cars costing twice as 
much and you will find the chief differ- 
ence at the money end. Wonderfully 
economical to maintain. 


Your nearest dealer will gladly de- 
monstrate Model G or any of the other 
Cadillac models. 


Model G—20 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car. 
(Described in Catalog G X) 
Model H—30 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car. 
(Described in Catalog H X) 
Model M—10 h. p. Four Passenger Car. 
in Catalog M X) 
Model K—10 h. p. Runabout. 
(Described in Catalog M X) 


Send for Catalog of car in which you are interested. 


CADILLAC Motor Car Co., DETROIT, MICH. 


Member A. L. A. M. 
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Ideal Location. Near Theatres, Shops, and Central Park. 
Fine Cuisine. Excellent Food and reasonable Prices. 
New, Modern and Absolutely Fireproof 
appreciate why 
MODEL G 
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Etched extremely deep and guaranteed to print 
clean We operate the most complete engraving 
and printing plant in America twenty fourhours a 
day every work day in the year. Weare amoney 
back proposition if you are not satisfied Wecan 
deliver an order of any sizeof engraving within 
24 hours after receiving copy 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


CLAR 


ENGRAVING & 
PRINTING CO. 


MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 
ARTISTS =ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS. 


a P. E. BOWLES, 
President. 


Deposit 


March 3, 1902....... 
Sept. 15, 1902....... 
March 15, 1903....... 
Sept. 15, 1903....... 
March 15, 1904....... 
Sept. 15, 1904....... 
March 15, 1905....... 


March 15, 1906....... 


Sept. 15, 706 
Jan. 26, ’07 


undin 


ovides security; 
4 indicate prosperity; 
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READY FOR THE PRESS 


CHICAGO CAVE DWELLERS 


Not for Preachers 


820 Pages, Cloth, 
POST PAID 
A Story of the Underworld 
and the Overworld 
By Parker H. Sercombe, 


Editor To-Morrow 
Magazine, Chicago. 


Only a limited edition of 
this remarkable book will be 
printed. Each copy will be 
by Sercombe Him- 
self and automatically num- 
bered from 1 up. _ First 
orders in will get the low 
numbers in rotation except 
No. 1, which goes to Mrs. 
Sercom 


Address 
TO-MORROW MAGAZINE, 


For the Superman and Superwoman and The New Civi 


2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
zo CENTS THE COPY. $1 A YEAR. 


E. W. WILSON, 
Vice-President 


1,374,983.43 
2,232,582.94 
2,629,113.39 
3,586,912.31 
3,825,471.71 
4,349,427.92 
4,938,629.05 
5,998,431.52 
6,987,241.89 
8,302,858.70 


It constant growth is proof of good service; 


Then you should 


Sept. 1°, 


FRANCIS CUTTING, 


President 


open an account with 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


Merchants’ Exchange Building. 


GEO. N. O’BRIEN 
Cashier 
Z 


| 1 COLUMN 2 COLUMN 
$1.00 \\ $ 2.00 
wh. 
Growth: 
= 
Can 
| 
| 
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THE ,AUTOPIANO 
MUSICALHPEOPLE 


Some people have believed that the AUTOPIANO was not 
the piano for musically educated people. | 


If this idea ever had any great currency it is fast being dis- 
pelled. To-day the AUTOPIANO numbers among its most ardent 
friends hosts of the musical fraternity. 

This is due to its beautiful tonal qualities, its thorough sim- 
plicity, and the accuracy with which the most delicate shadings of 
tone and expression may be accomplished. 


If your piano player has been unsatisfactory--7f it requires 
frequent repairs--exchange it foran AUTOPIANO and you will 
have a piano that will be a joy forever. 


The genuine AUTOPIANO is sold only by 


EILERS MUSIC CO. 


1130 Van Ness Ave. 1220 Fillmore St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Oakland Stockton Eureka San Jose Reno 


| 
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The Great English Magazines 


DO YOU know them--know what they are publishing--read 


them--subscribe for them? There is the EDINBURGH REVIEW 


and the QUARTERLY; the CONTEMPORARY, FORTNIGHTLY 
MONTHLY, INDEPENDENT, WESTMINSTER, and NINETEENTH 


CENTURY REVIEWS, BLACKWOODS CORNHILL, MACMILLAN’S, 
GENTLEMAN’S, and PALL MALL MAGAZINES; the SPECTATOR, 
the SATURDAY REVIEW, the SPEAKER, the OUTLOOK, PUNCH 


and others. No matter how.many American magazines you read, you 
need to know something of our English contemporaries. The one 
convenient, sensible, inexpensive way isto subscribe for THE LIV- 
ING AGE, which gives every week tne best contributions from cur- 
rent numbers of the foreign periodicals. Its scope includes literature, 
science, history, politics--especially timely discussions of public af- 
fairs, travel and exploration, essays, reviews and criticisms, fiction-- 
both serial and short stories. President Roosevelt, Chief Justice 
Fuller, and thousands of other people who want to be cosmopolitan in 
their reading are subscribers for THE LIVING AGE. Founded in 
1844. $6 ayear, $1 for three months’ trial. Specimen copy free. 


Address 


THE LIVING AGE CO. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXIONS. 


Return this with 560 one cent stamps or 25 one 
cent stamps with the names and addresses of 
20 ladies, and learn how to have a lovely, natu- 
ral color as long as you live. This method is 
now being revealed for the first time to the 
general public. There are no cosmetics, 
bleaches, face powder, or other poisons in this. 
Pimples, black-heads and discolorations disap- 
pear forever under this method. Women and 

ris who wish to be beautiful will be taught 

e simple laws of beauty, and they will learn 
how the most beautiful women of Paris, guided 
and controlled by Master Gypsy and Greek 
minds, appeares upon the scene, paves the 
game of | d carried everything before them 
— their bright eyes and unrivaled complet: 


J. L. MOCKLEY, 1133 Broadway, New York. 
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[CAN SELL 
Your Real Estate or Business 


NO MATTER WHERE LOCATED 
Pri perties and Business of all kinds sold quickly for cash in all 
parts of the United States. Don't wait, Write today describing 
what you have to sell and give cash price on same. 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY 


any kind of Business or Real Estate anywhere at any price, write 
me your requirements, | can save you time and money. 


DAVID P. TAFF, 
The Land Man 
415 Kansas Avenue 


KANSAS. 


Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Buliders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact an y interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
quick, reliable information. 

correspondents all over 
coun - us to give our patrons the 
advance of eir compe rs and 

Solace it has become common property. 
Let us know what you want, and we will 

send you samples and quote you prices. 
Press Clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates. 
etc. Special qc for eorvins trade and 
class journals lroads and large industrial 

corporations. 


We ‘wry through our staff of skilled 


readers, more comprehensiye and better 
selected list of publications than any other 
bureau. 

We alm ve prompt and intelligent 
service ~ § the owest price consistent with 
good work. 


: ares us about it. Send stamp for book- 


United States Press Glipping Bureau 


147 Fifth Avenue Chicago, Ill 


Vital Issue 


Clearly Presented 


Medical Experts Agree 


"That Acetanilid Properly Used 
and Properly Balanced Becomes 
a Most Useful and Safe Remedy’ 


This fact clearly presents the whole aim and 
success of the Orangeine prescription, now so 
widely published and attested from 15 years 
of widest possible use. The ‘‘proper use’’ of 
this ‘‘valuable remedy,’’ so skillfully balanced 
with the other remedies composing the 


Orangeine 


FORMULA 
secures a wonderful range of pure reme- 
dial action, without trace of depressant or 


drug effect. 

The testimony of prominent physicians and 
individuals all over the country, who have 
known Orangeine for years, proves that Or- 
and safely reaches the cause 


Colds, Headache, 
tion, Nervous- 
ivan 


Fortifies the system against disease attack, 
‘Saves days from worse than waste.’’ 


FROM MANY TRIBUTES 


Mx. well-known lawyer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: 
**] have been using Orangeine for the past six years, and my experi- 
ence has led me to believe, in spite of sensation mongers, that it is 
infallible. My mother, now in her 86th year, finds Orangeine very 
beneficial, and any effect, other than benefit, would certainly 
itself felt in a person of her years. I conscientiously recommend Or- 
angeine to all my friends and acquaintances.'’ 

Ds. H. R. Goopsu, Memphis, Tenn., writes: 
I commenced using Orangeine, and my regard for it as a therapeuti- 
cal agent has constantly increased; that it _, oom and pleasant 
relief in sick and nervous headache, a nd . lassitade, 
and the majority of minor ills, there can be no doubt. I consider it 
both luxury and « o 


Our Formula Since 1892: 


“Minimum Dose, in Perfect Remedial Balance.” 


“It is four years since 


ACETANILID 2.4 Gr. 
Seda 1 
Trituration of 
, Blue Flag and 


25c Package FREE For Honest Test 


Send 
Be PA T TEST 
sold by all or on of of 
age (2 powders): 2c package (6 powders); Wo 
ders}; $1 package (35 powders). 
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The Orangeine Chemical Co.15 MichiganAve.Chicago 
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By Bec DE FER. 


“The Rise of the American Proletar- 
ian,” by Austin Lewis, is at hand. It is 
from the press of the successful Chicago 
co-operative publishing house. of Charles 


H. Kerr & Co. Mr. Austin Lewis is well 


known to all readers of the Overland 
Monthly for his masterly handling of 
questions of sociology, and while many 
of the readers of this magazine may not 
agree with his premises and deductions 
there are many people in California who 
believe in the social science of which Aus- 
tin Lewis stands as the foremost expo- 
nent. It is needful to understand that 
there is wide difference in the various 
apostles of the cult, and that the London 
red-flag waving idiot is not at all the 
socialist of the Lewis stripe, who earnest- 
ly and conscientiously believes that social- 
ism is an exact science, that its success is 
not dependent on fire, blood and anarchy. 
Mr. Lewis’s book is a learned exposi- 
tion of his chosen subject. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
* * * 


“Before Adam” is Jack London’s last 
great (?) story. There is some question 
whether it is Jack London’s story at all, 
but as his publishers apparently cared but 
little whether it was or not, it is entitled 
to review. Its similarity in ideas and in 
fact, in places, in very wording to Stanley 
Waterloo’s “Story of Ab,” is quite strik- 
ing. ‘The excuse that has been advanced 
is that there is nothing new under the sun 
and that if the pilferer of other men’s 
ideas improves on the original and gives 
the world a masterpiece, he is doing hu- 
manity a service. When we take into con- 
sideration the fact that London did not 


scruple to steal bodily from a dead man,. 


the late Frank Norris, and that many 
cases are well authenticated of the “as- 
similation” of the ideas of others, we are 
forced to arraign this young man as a 
rank plagiarist. He did not improve on 


the tale of “The Passing of Cock-Eye — 
Blacklock,” and his version (?) of “My 
Dogs in the Northland,” in the “Call of 
the Wild,” is equally a dismal parody on 
the original. Stanley Waterloo’s work is 
far and away a better constructed and 
more euphoniously written book than 
“Before Adam.” Jack London cannot 
advance the excuse of having improved 
on the original, but it cannot be denied 
that the story of “Before Adam” is a well 
written and interest-holding tale, and il- 
lustrates how stolen goods may be made 
attractive to the public at large by being 
exhibited in a different show window and 
under another name and at a later date. 

The MacMillan Company, New York 
and London. 

* * * 

“Westward the Course of Empire” is 
the trite title to a book that is little more 
than an elaborate advertisement of a trip 
across the country over the Los Angeles 
Limited, taking in the Chicago North- 
western, the Union Pacific Railroad, and 
the Salt Lake Route. It is well illus- 
trated, but not particularly well written. 
The author is Montgomery Schuyler. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London. ® 

*x* * * 


“Kenelm’s Desire” is a far cry from 
Bulwer’s Kenelm that was the story of 
one civilation’s finest products, while the 
Kenelm of Hughes Cornell is an Alaska 
Indian, adopted and educated by a white 
family of British Columbia. The events 
of this charming story take place in San 
Francisco and British Columbia, and 
there is a delightful love idyll running 
through it. It is a romance of many- 
sided interest. -The author is a woman, 
and she shows a deep research and a 
splendid knowledge of the handling of her 
material. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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WHOLESALE RETAIL 


DEALERS IN 


‘ 3 ‘ 


PUGET SOUND PINE and HUMROLDT _REDWOOD 
Lath, Shingles, and Shakes, for House Construction 
and Timbers for, Bridge and Ship-building Purposes 


MAIN OFFICE & YARD BRANCH YARD 
FIRST & CLAY STS. C. H. OLINGER BAST 12th ST. & 17th AVE- 
OAKLAND : BAST OAKLAND 
TELEPHONE OAKLAND 176. hie a TELEPHONE EAST 22 


WHAT CHRISTIAN SCIENCE? 


* Do you want the TRUTH on this subject from the pens of the world’s foremost writers? 


Che American Queen 


a splendidly illustrated magazine of refinement for the home, is 
printing each month authoritative articles on the subject. 


“WHAT IS CHRISTIAN SCIENCE,” by Willard S. Mattox. 
“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE IN PRACTICAL LIFE,” by Alfred Farlow. 


Articles to follow by Prof. Joel R. Mosely, Katharine 
M. Yates, Frederick Dixon of London, Eng., and others. 
Other strong féatures will be stories by leading writers, 
among whom are: 

LILIAN BELL, SEWARD HOPKINS, 
HUGH PENDEXTER, ELLIOTT FLOWER, 
CAROLYN WELLS, ANNA VERNON DORSEY. 


acknowledged authority. 


An attractive “home magazine, beautifully illustrated, 
wholesome, helpful and entertaining. 


; Subscription Price, 50 cents a year. 


THE AMERICAN QUEEN, 36 East. 23d Street., New York, N. 


—— 


The following departments, “Plays and Players,’ “Women 
Who Have Arrived,’ “The Household,” “Care of the 
Hair,”” “Book Talk,’’ “Practical Home Fashions,’’ ‘‘Help- 
ful Home’ Ideas,”’ etc., will be ably edited by writers of 
» 


SUNSET LUMBER COMPANY 
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Entre-Nous, 
Sub-Rosa, 
In Confidence: 


Wouldst have thy children’s 


Cheeks Like Roses 


Wouldst have them 


HEALTHY AND HAPPY 


THEN 
LIVE 
IN 


ALAMEDA 


“The city of homes.” 
(across the bay from San Francisco) 


For Iiterature about. 
this ideal Home City, address 


Alameda Advancement Association 


1325 PARK ST., ALAMEDA 
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Aen» B. B. B. FLOUR 


Boston Brown Bread Flour is self rising and all ready for the liquids; guaranteed a pure 
food. Have you used it? 


| Aiken's B. B. B. FLOUR 


3B Selfrising Pancake Flour is the most healthful blend of cereals thatcan be made for 
pancakes; requires only water or milk and isguaranteed a pure food. 


din B. B. B. FLOUR 


Highest grade Roller Patent Wheat Flour; makes the best bread baked. Use it. Money 
back if you are not satisfied. 


Ans B. B. B. FLOUR 


Allen’s 3B’s stand for the best in everything. Best bread, best biscuit, best gems, best | 
pancakes, best puddings. Always the best. 


| Sins B. B. B. FLOUR 


Received two medals at the Lewis @& Clark Exposition. Did "you see the exhibit? Did 
you taste the delicious food served by the demonstrator? 


| Eastern Factory, Little Wolf Mills, Pacific Coast Factory 
Manawa. Wis. San Jose, Cal. 


Guaranteed under the food and drugs act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 6008. 


The Cleverest Weekly 
on the Pacific Coast 


Published for the people who think. An up- to-date lively journal. 
Send for sample copy. 


_§. F. News Letter, 
725 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Californiz Advertiser. 


The Overland Mont 


SAN. FRANCISCO, CAL. 
An Illustrated Magazine of the West 


The prices are for a year’s ene a rices cover postage anywhere in United | 
States or American possessions, and 
binations may be for one or more persons. Be reareful to give names and addresses clearly 
a nd. fully. 
| 


exico ‘and Cuba. The magazines:in com- 


Magazine Offers for 907: 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, Regular Price $1.50 
CLASS A : Regular Price. “CLASS C Regular Price 
Bohemian ........... 1.00 Automobile (weekly) ...... 2.00 
1.50 
Woman’s Home Companion ............... 1. CLASS D. Regular Price 
CLASS B Regular Price." Harper's Weekly ................. 4.00 
American Magazine with Life..$2.00 Leslie’s Weekly 5.00 
1M our Own Combinations 
| The Overland Monthly and any two of Class The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
A, for $2.50. : | and one of Class B, $65.50. 
The Overland Monthly and any three of *‘ The Overland ,Monthly with any of — D 
Class A for $3.00. and two of Claes A, $5.75. 
The Overland ‘Monthly, with one of Class A ~ The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
} and one of Class B for $3.00. and one of Class C, $6.00. 
| The Overland Monthly, with one of Class The Overland Monthly with any of Class D, 
A and one of Class C for $3.50. 1 of Class A, and 1 of Class B, $6.25. 
| The Overland Monthly, with one of Class B The Overland Monthly with any of Class D, 
| and one of Class C for $4.00. 1 of Class A, and one of Class C, $6.75. 
| The Overland Monthly with any of Class D. The Overland Monthly with any of Class D, 
] and one of Class A, $5.00. , one of Class B and one of Class C, $7.25. ! 
ThOVERLAND MONTHLY CO., Publish 
e Y ., Publishers 


Offices—-725 Market street, San Francisco; 905 Lincoln avenue, Alameda. 
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LIME 


r 


Telephone 


Western Building Material Company 


340 Steuart Street 


Temporary 2647 


San Francisco 


DO YOU 


SUFFER 


From any nose, throat or lung trouble such as 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma or Consumption 


If so, we will mail yoa, free and Peaittor: liberal tria - 


treatment of Condor Inhalation (California's greatest 
wonder) to convince you that itis possible to be perma. 
nently cured at home without change of climate, loss of 


time or stomach dosing. CONDOR INHALATION 


directly reaches the affected parts 
and stops pain in chest or between 

es shoulder biades, raising matter, 
ay constant spitting, lingering colds, 
hoarseness, chronic coughs, tick- 
ling in throat, loss of taste 
and smell, flushed cheeks, 
night sweats, chills, fever, 
hemorrhage, foul breath, 
stuffed ndse, head noises, 
sneezing, shortness of 
breath gasping, wheezing, 
loss of vitality, strength, 
weighi, etc. 

Drawn through mouth 
or nose, our original Con- 
dor Inhalation (Nong 
OTHER GENUINE) penetrates to every nook and corner 
of the aif passages and lungs, disinfects and rebuilds 
diseased tissues, oosens and raises mucus, destroys and 
ejects germs, heals lung cavities, affected nasal passages 
and bronchial tubes, and restores health. 

E Trial Treatment, Illustrated Book and in- 
formation about how to get well sent abso- 


lutely free to you if you write 
CONDOR CURE CO Dept 265 Les Angeles, Calif. 


a 
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Hotel Touraine 
Buffalo, 


Delaware Ave. at Chippewa St. 


European Plan 

$1.50 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 
EXCELLENT MUSIC AND GRILL ROOM 

C. N. Owen, Proprietor 


C Rg 
| 
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A Player Piano 
with 88 Fingers 


Every one strikes a piano key with the touch of an artist 


The Melville Clark Apollo Player Fano | 


is the only player piano in the world with an 88-note range 


Every composition can be played exactly as it was written without re- 
arrangement or transposition. The pristine intent and beauty of each 
work is preserved. 


No more sense in buying a 65 - note player 


than there is in buying a 65-note, ‘or 5-octave piano. You 
can get no greater musical results on a 65-note player piano 


than you can get on a 65-note piano. In this respect the 


Apollo Player Piano is Unrivalled 


Another effective device is the TRANSPOSING MOUTH- 

PIECE by which the music is changed to any key and that 

prevents the annoying results caused by the shrinking and 
| swelling of the music rolls 


This mouthpiece represents 95 per cent. of player piano value and 
makes the Apollo doubly valuable in the musical home 


Send for handsome illustrated catalogue to the manufacturers 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO 


STEINWAY HALL, CHICAGO 


Makers of the Melville Clark Art Pianos 
BENJ. CURTAZ & SON, Agents, 1615 Van Ness Ave., San Prancisco, Cal. 
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